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UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF  AUGUST  i,  1959 

Corn   is  estimated  at  4,  173  million  bushels,  a  record  production,  down 

1  percent  from  the  July  1  forecast,  lO  percent  more  than  1958  and 
28  percent  above  average. 

All  Wheat  is  estimated  at  1,  119  millio        shels,  3  percent  under  the 
forecast  of  last  month,  23  jerce         jS  than  1958  but  4  percent 
above  average 

Oats    at  1,  049  million  buo.xels,  is  up  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
26  percent  less  than  last  year  and  20  percent  less  than  average. 

Sorghum  Grain  production  is  estimated  at  508  million  busheisp  down 
17  percent  from  last  year  but  about  2  i/3  times  the  average. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  109  million  tons,  10  percent  below  1958  but  2  per- 
cent more  than  average. 

Soybeans  are  estirrated  at  531  n-iillion  bushels,  down  7  percent  from 
1958  but  63  percent  above  average. 

Late  Summer  Potatoes  are  estimated  at  34  million  hundredweight, 

2  percent  less  than  last  year  but  2  percent  more  than  average. 

Fall  Potatoes  are  forecast  at  l69  million  hundredweight,  down  8  per- 
cent from  1958  but  11  percent  more  than  average. 

Peaches  are  estimated  at  73  million  bushels,  2  percent  more  than  last 
year's  crop  and  18  percent  more  than  average. 

Apples    are  estimated  at  119  million  bushels,  6  percent  less  than  last 
year  but  9  percent  above  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reportiiig>Board,  AUS>  USDA 


!   YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION  (In  THbusands]" 

0 

Indi-  ; 

 Indicated 

CROP 

^Average: 

• 

.   ^  —  .  • 

cated  jAveraee; 

:  1948-57: 

1  958 

sAug,  1,  a948-57; 
:    1959  ;  : 

1958  * 

July  1,; 

1959  ° 

Aug,  1, 
1959 

Corn,  all 

bu. 

^il  "7 

OXo  1 

49,  0 

a  TOO  844 

4  224  450 

Wheat,  all 

1 1 

>             its.  U 

27.  3 

21,  0 

1, 075,391 

1 ,  40<2,41C5 

n    110  A^A 

1, 118, 960 

Vinter 

M 

;  19^2 

28. 4 

22.4 

814, 784 

1, 179,924 

932  878 

All  spring 

II 

:      15. 1 

ID,  D 

282,294 

222  254 

209  627 

Durum 

M 

.        12. 2 

23, 8 

X  u,  'x 

22,077 

19,913 

20,858 

Other  spring 

II 

;  15,4 

23,4 

16,  6 

231  167 

260,217 

909  ^1 

£i\J^f  o4X 

188  769 

Oats 

n 

!        34, 9 

36. 4 

1                 yl  CO 

1,422,164 

X ,  yjyjy^  o^o 

1    n4Q  IQQ 
1 , U4o, OOO 

Barley 

ti  I 

''        27  5 

41  R 

01  Q  OAI 

47  n  44<1 

414  ^SS 

406,857 

Rye 

II 

1        13. 2 

Ifi  2 

XOd  ^ 

32,485 

21,437 

20,996 

Flaxseed 

11 

'          ft  ■? 

lOj  6 

6.  9 

Oft  TftA 

39  543 

97  SQ6 

9"^  941 
/^O  3  ^oX 

Rice                  1001b.  bag 

•1/2  579 

1/  i}(  ov/a 

1  /  o  ooo 

!_/  d,  <2oe 

^  t  1  fx  I 

47,015 

52, 166 

S2  090 

Sorghum  grain 

bu. 

213,109 

614,845 

508,394 

Cotton 

bale 

',  1/  329 

1  /  ARfi 

XJ       4  f  ft 

14.  04fi 
Xf,  v*tu 

11,512 

14,815 

Hay,  all 

ton ! 

'          1  4.R 

1,  d7 

lo  54 

107, 134 

1 01  qo/ 

X  U«70  0174 

1  HQ  440 

Hay,  wild 

II 

>         ^  80 

.  yy 

.75 

10, 481 

8, 956 

Hay,  alfalfa 

II 

I                    ^;  XU 

2. 25 

2. 14 

50, 542 

R7    1  ^4 

Rl  7Q7 

Dx ,  1  y ' 

61,574 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  2/ 

11 

1.  57 

1.  40 

o  c   no  A 

94  441 

91  7flS 
^X , lOo 

21 , 632 

Hay,  lespedeza 

II 

'        1  05 

1  Ofi 
1,  M 

1. 11 

Oyo 

6,  017 

4,  581 

4,688 

Beans,  dry  edible 

(Cleaned)       100  lb. bag 

1/1    1 Rfi 
X /  X 3  XOu 

xJ  1,210 

Ifi  ft  04. 

1  ft  Qft1 
XO ^  «70X 

1  ft  444 
XO,  *10't 

1  Q  C4<^ 
lO,  0<30 

Peas,  dry  field 

(Cleaned)       lOOlb.  bag 

•   1/1  14S 
»   X/  Xt  x*±o 

1/1  91 Q 

X  /  X  ,  ^Xi/ 

1  /    "1    /i  1  Q 

2,  475 

4,045 

4  1  01 

^  1  X  vx 

Soybeans  for  beans 

bu. 

!  21.0 

24.  2 

9/1  9 

326, 020 

574,413 

531,439 

Peanuts  3/ 

lb. 

:  902 

1, 205 

X,  xot 

1  642  502 

1,835,800 

1,726,995 

Potatoes:  4/ 

cwt. 

V/inter 

II 

;  156.2 

144„1 

147.  3 

4,103 

4,971 

3,874 

3,874 

Early  spring 

II 

1  Sft  7 

128. 3 

o,  ooo 

4  7(1"? 

3, 311 

3,311 

Late  spring 

11 

!       133„ 6 

1  A*x  Q 
140,  O 

IDO,  0 

OA.  '\AC\ 

24,152 

22,553 

22,553 

Early  summer 

II 

;        95. 7 

1^0.  u 

123,  2 

14,659 

13, 614 

13  633 

Late  summer 

II 

1  QC  1 

loDo7 

186,1 

OO   A  CIO 

34  308 

33,206 

44  fiR4 
00  ,  004 

Fall 

II 

:  168.9 

195,  9 

loft.  D 

152,561 

182,936 

168  957 

Total 

II 

181,1 

176,1 

229,829 

265,729 

245,  992 

Sweetpotatoes  4/ 

II 

•                00a  0 

65.5 

65.2 

19, 516 

17  4*^4 

X / ,404 

17  "^Qft 

XI,  Oi30 

17,  853 

Tobacco 

lb. 

1,611 

1,611 

2,090,481 

1  736  204 

1,783,199 

1  863,801 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

and  seed 

ton 

:  22.4 

24,3 

25.4 

6,942 

6,681 

8,048 

8,048 

Sugar  beets 

11  « 

:  15.7 

17.1 

17,8 

12,070 

15,183 

15,918 

16,075 

B  roomcorn 

II 

!   1/  260 

1/  343 

1/  350 

34 

32 

31 

Hops 

lb. 

;  1,490 

1,449 

1,586 

48,478 

48,407 

51,492 

52,641 

Pasture 

pet 

:  5/  77 

5/  89 

5/  78 

l7~Pounds„  2/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay.  3/  Picked  and  threshed. 
4/  Averages  1949-57.    5/  Condition  August  1. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD  A 


.P5.QDUCTION_(In  T  hous  andsX  

"":  :  Indicated 


CROP 

:      1958  : 
;  : 

July  1,  : 
1959  : 

August  1, 
1959 

Apples,  Com'l.  crops 

bu.  ; 

:  1/  108,  728 

1/  126,610 

119, 122 

118,  707 

Peaches 

11  • 

~1/  61,483 

1/  71,069 

75, 781 

72,  639 

Pears 

n  I 

T/  29,  590 

1/  28,  890 

32,  680 

32,  277 

Grapes 

ton  : 

'    "1/  2,  889 

"  3,026 

3,  251 

3,  129 

Cherries 

•  1  4 

1/  224 

192 

224 

219 

Apricots 

II  J 

"  1/209 

Ulos 

240 

230 

Pecans 

lb.  : 

150,  521 

1?4,  750 

138,  200 

1/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 


CITRUS  FRUITS    I J 


:                         Condition  August  1 

CROP 

:    Average  ! 
;     1948-57  ; 

1957 

•  1958  ' 

e  4 

•  t 

1959 

Oranges 

pet.  ' 

:  72 

67 

67 

69 

Grapefruit 

II  < 

57 

65 

62 

63 

Lemons 

1*  1 

:  72 

61 

73 

76 

1/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 

MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MILK 

EGGS 

MONTH 

Average 
.  1948-57 

!  1958 

• 

;  1959 

t 

;  Average  : 
:   1948-57  : 

1958  ! 

• 

1959 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

June  ; 

12, 224 

12, 332 

12, 152 

4,  863 

5,  037 

5,  132 

July 

11,  365 

11,450 

11,  224 

4,  448 

4,  892 

4,  938 

Jan.  -  July  Incl.  ] 

74, 022 

77,  542 

76,  907 

36,  778 

36,463 

38,  021 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD  A 


ACREAGE 


:              Harvested  ; 

For  harvest 

CROP 

Average 
'  1948-57 

•  « 
f  « 

:     195C  J 

1959  : 

1959 
percent 
of  1958 

;  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Corn,  all 

;       80, 228 

73,  470 

84,  387 

114,  9 

Wheat,  all 

:  60,601 

53,  577 

53,  217 

99.  3 

\7  inter 

:       42,  874 

41, 539 

40,  552 

97.  6 

All  spring 

:  17,727 

12, 038 

12,  665 

105.  2 

Durum 

:         2, 342 

929 

1,  271 

136.  8 

Other  spring 

:  15,385 

11,  109 

11,  394 

102.  6 

Oats 

{  37,431 

31,  826 

28,  823 

90.6 

Barley 

!  11,513 

14, 876 

15,  089 

101.4 

Rye 

I  1,705 

1,  784 

1,  417 

79.4 

Flaxseed 

5        4,  698 

3,  853 

3,  385 

87.  9 

Rice 

I  1,874 

1,421 

1,  584 

111.5 

Popcorn 

:  162 

233 

144 

6l.  8 

Cotton  1/ 

;  22,444 

12,  379 

15, 890 

128.  0 

Hay,  all 

1  74,081 

73,  033 

70, 991 

97.  2 

Hay,  wild 

'.  13,558 

11,  636 

11,  870 

102.  0 

Hay,  alfalfa 

:  23,397 

29,  801 

28,  776 

96.  6 

Hay,  clo/er  and  timothy  2/ 

:  18,341 

15,  560 

14,  919 

95.  9 

Hay,  lespedeza 

!  5,259 

4,  700 

4,  239 

90.  2 

Beans,  dry  edible  ! 

1  1,521 

1,  600 

1,  532 

95,  8 

Peas,  dry  field 

281 

203 

289 

142.4 

Soybesms  for  beans  J 

;  15,498 

23,  752 

21,  968 

92.  5 

Peanuts  3/  ! 

;  1,873 

1,  523 

1,  496 

98.  2 

Potatoes:  4/  ! 

• 

Winter  ! 

26 

34 

26 

76.  2 

Early  spring  I 

:  25 

31 

26 

82.  7 

Late  spring  \ 

185 

166 

138 

83.  0 

Early  summer  j 

129 

117 

111 

94.4 

Late  summer  ! 

211 

184 

181 

98.4 

Fall  : 

905 

934 

915 

98.0 

Total  : 

1,  481 

1,  467 

1.  397 

95.  2 

Sweetpotatoes  4/  ; 

353 

266 

274 

102.  9 

Tobacco  ; 

1,  561 

1,  073 

1,  157 

107.  3 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  : 

313 

275 

316 

115.1 

Sugar  beets  1 

769 

889 

906 

101.  9 

Broomcorn  • 

257 

191 

176 

91.  8 

Hops  : 

33 

33 

33 

99.4 

1/  Planted  acreage, 

1/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
J/  Picked  and  threshed, 
?/  Average  1949-57. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


CROP  REPORT  AS  OP  AUGUST  1,  1959 

Total  crop  production  prospects  edged  upward  during  July  to  vithin 
3  percent  of  last  year's  outstanding  record.    Rains  in  the  South  Central 
and  Southeastern  portions  of  the  Nation  boosted  prospects  for  fall  matioring 
crops,  and  late  July  showers  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  broke  an  extended 
dry  period.    Excessive  heat  and  continued  dryness  the  last  half  of  July  in 
the  Northern  Plains  and  Par  Northwest  forced  early  maturity  of  small  grains 
maintaining  the  rapid  harvesting  pace. 

Total  feed  grain  tonnage  seems  likely  to  nearly  equal  last  year.  The 
record  volume  of  corn  from  the  sharply  increased  acreage  offsets  reduced 
outturns  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghums.    Corn  prospects  were  down  slightly 
from  July  1  as  reduced  outlook  in  several  major  producing  States  overbalanced 
generally  in^jroved  prospects  in  southern  and  eastern  sections.    Winter  wheat 
showed  a  fvirther  decline  during  July  with  yields  failing  to  reach  earlier 
expectations  in  most  of  the  Com  Belt.    Spring  wheat  production  declined 
6  percent  during  the  month,  but  durum  wheat- -favored  by  cool  temperatures 
and  beneficial  moisture  early  in  July  in  the  heaviest  producing  area-- 
advanced  5  percent  from  a  month  ago.    A  cotton  crop  29  percent  above  last 
year's  small  production  is  in  prospect  with  a  record  yield  on  nearly  a 
fourth  more  acreage.    Large  soybean  and  sorghran  grain  crops  now  seem  likely 
as  yields  prospects  are  favorable  on  the  reduced  acreage.    Dry  beans,  dry 
peas,  and  sugar  beets  showed  modest  increases  from  a  month  ago,  while  most 
hay  crops  showed  a  slight  decline. 

The  all  crop  production  index  pushed  upward  to  115,  only  3  points 
below  the  unprecedented  height  of  ll8  last  year.    Cotton  shows  the  sharpest 
increase  from  last  year  but  sugar    crops    and   tobacco    are  also 
significantly  higher.    The  feed  grains  group  is  slightly  above  last  year 
while  food  grains,  hay  and  forage,  and  oil  crops  are  substantially  lower 
than  in  1958. 

The  composite  yield  per  acre  index  covering  28  leading  crops  edged 
upward  to  132,  well  below  last  year's  record  lk-3,  but  k-  percent  above 
the  former  high  of  12?  in  195?.    Yields  of  cotton,  sugar  beets,  and  dry 
peas  now  appear  to  be  setting  new  records,  soybeans  and  dry.  beans  equalling 
previous  highs,  and  rice  holding  near  last  year's  record. 

Frequent  and  persistent  July  showers  over  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
Coastal  areas  and  most  of  the  central  and  eastern  Gulf  region  held  teraper- 
atiires  below  normal  much  of  the  time,  stimulated  weed  growth  and  hampered 
cultivation  and  insect  control  programs.    The  Northeast  was  generally  warm 
with  showers  adequate  in  coastal  portions  but  less  frequent  in  inland  sections. 
Rains  in  the  Ohio  Valley  after  mid-July  brought  substantial  relief  to  fields 
begging  for  rain  after  several  weeks  of  very  light  precipitation.    The  last 
half  of  July  brought  searing  heat  and  only  sprinkles  of  rain  to  the  Northern 
Plains  and  Par  Northwest  when  cool  temperatures  and  moistxare  were  urgently 
needed  for  best  filling  of  spring  grains.    The  Southern  Plains  and  much  of 
the  Central  Plains  were  showery  and  cool,  but  the  Southwest  continued  hot 
with  substantial  rain  in  southeastern  Arizona,  and  showers  over  other  portions 
of  Arizona,  western  New  Mexico,  and  Southern  Utah. 

Soil  moisture  supplies  are  on  the  short  side  in  all  the  most 
northern  States  of  the  Nation,  and  critically  short  in  the  northern 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS^ 

Aug.  1,  1959 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  ES]  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  BH  Very  poor 
35  to  50  fSB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  H  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CUHBENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTCD 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS'^ 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  gj^l  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  BSH  Very  poor 
35  to  50  B23  Severe  drought 
Under  35  B|  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.S.    DEPAKTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   6397-88(8)       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  ioard,  AMS^ 


Great  Plains,    Rains  in  the  Ohio  Valley  fulfilled  immediate  needs,  but  per- 
mitted little  reserve  accumulation  in  most  areaso    Stored  irrigation  water 
in  the  West  is  mostly  adequate  to  complete  the  season,  at  least  in  the 
larger  irrigation  projects,  Vau  short  supplies  from  direct  diversion  of 
stream  flow  are  already  apparent. 

Comhines  swept  rapidly  northward  during  July,  with  small  grains  in  the 
central  and  southern  sections  mostly  out  of  the  fields  in  advance  of  the 
rains  so  necessary  to  maintain  development  of  fall  maturing  crops.  Hot, 
dry  weather  during  the  last  half  of  July  over  the  Northern  Plains  and 
Pacific  Northwest  forced  maturity  too  rapidly  for  optimum  filling,  but 
maintained  the  rapid  1959  harvesting  pace.    By  August  1,  vdnter  wheat  re- 
mained for  harvest  only  in  the  most  northern  areas  and  higher  elevations 
in  the  western  movmtainSo    Hia,rvest  was  at  the  peak  or  past  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  a  tenth  finished  in  Montana,  and  active  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,    Spring  wheat  was  over  half  harvested  in  South  Dakota  and 
over  a  third  finished  in  Minnesota,    Combining  was  started  in  North  Dakota 
with  most  of  the  acreage  nearly  ripe,  and  Montana  harvest  was  only  a  few 
days  away.    Harvest  of  a  good  quality  barley  crop  was  practically  finished 
in  California,    Threshing  or  combining  was  a  fourth  to  two-fifths  finished 
in  North  Dakota  £ind  Minneaotai,  and  a  fourth  of  the  Montana  acreage  was 
ripe.    Oat  harvest  was  v/ell  underway    in  the  most  northern  States,  qnd 
finished  or  nearing  completion  in  areas  to  the  South,    Flax  harvest  was 
beginning  in  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  over  a  fourth  of  the  crop  is 
ripe  or  ripening  in  North  Dakota,    Early  rice  fields  were  heading  in 
California  and  ArkansaSo    A  few  early  fields  were  combined  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  in  late  July,  but  main  harvest  is  still  a  v/eek  or  two  away.  The 
Texas  crop  suffered  variable  damage  from  hurricane  Debra,  mostly  to  headed 
fields  of  earlier  varietieso 

July  moisture  was  generally  sufficient  to  maintain    corn  development 
in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  except  in  southwestern  Mnnesota,    Rains  during 
the  last  half  of  July  saved  many  deteriorating  fields  in  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt,  although  a  considerable  acreage  in  southern  Illinois  was  beyond  hope 
of  substantial  recovery,    July  rains  In  the  Southeast  and  middle  Atlantic 
areas,  excessive  in  some  Coastal  sections,  boosted  prospects  materially  on 
the  bulk  of  the  acreage  there,  but  the  hot,  dry  June  had  already  taken  its 
toll  in  the  earliest  plantings.    Corn  development  is  ahead  of  normal  progress 
for  the  date  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  and  average  or  ahesui  in  western 
portions  of  the  Belto    Soybeans  show  favorable  August  1  prospects  with 
timely  moisture  in  the  eastern "soybelt"  and  development  generally  ahead  of 
recent  years.    Sorghums  grain  prospects  are  generally  favorable,  although 
moisture  is  a  little  short  in  western  Kansas,    The  Texas  crop  was  15  percent 
harvested  by  August  1,  with  harvesting  started  as  far  north  as  Austin, 
Development  in  the  Central  Great  Plains  outstripped  the  progress  of  recent 
years,  with  nearly  a  third  of  the  Nebraska  crop  and  a  fourth  of  the  Kansas 
acreage  headed, 

July  rains  broTight  substantial  recovery  to  tobacco  in  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  States,    Harvest  varies  from  just  starting  in  the  Piedmont  of 
North  Carolina  to  nearly  finished  in  the  extreme  South,    Peanuts,  stimulated 
by  July  moisture,    show    exceptionally    good    vine    growth  in 
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the  eastern  producing  sections  with  the  plants  pegging.    Hardest  has 
started  in  southern  Texas,  and  nearly  all  fields  are  blooming  in  Oklahoma. 
Sugar  beets  shovr  heavy  top  growth  and  favorable  prospects  in  all  areas. 
Broomcom  is  generally  developing  satisfactorily,  with  threshing  already 
underway  in  Texas. 

A  dry  generally  hot  July  over  most  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  country  retarded  hay  and  pasture  groirth,  but  was  favorable  for  cutting 
and  curing  high  quality  hay.    Pasture  condition,  nationally,  is  about  aver- 
age for  August  1  but  well  below  the  exceptionally  lush  conditions  last  year, 
and  shows  important  sectional  variation.    Ranges  and  pastures  continued 
to  deteriorate  over  the  Northern  Plains  and  most  western  regions  diiring 
the  dry  July,  although  July  showers  brought  some  improvement  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.    Many  Ohio  River  Valley  pastures  were  furnishing  little 
more  than  exercise  to  livestock  by  mid-July,  and,  although  showing  some 
recovery  from  rains  late  in  the  month,  are  still  generally  short  and  poor. 
July  rains  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  stimulated  rapid  recovery  of  the 
poor  July  1  pastures  but  brought  eome  interruptions  in  haytuaking.  With 
ample  moisture,  forage  growth  on  August  1  in  the  southern  Great  Plains 
and  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  surpassed  the  favorable  showing  of  a  year 
ago.    Livestock  remain  in  generally  good  condition,  maintained  by  supple- 
mental feeding  in  the  driest  areas. 

Total  production  of  deciduous  fruit  is  expected  to  be  3  percent 
greater  than  in  1958  and  7  percent  above  average.    Production  estimates 
for  apples  and  sweet  cherries  are  below  last  year,  but  more  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  and  sour  cheriies  are  in  prospect.    Tonnage  of  apricots  is  expect- 
ed to  be  twice  as  large  as  in  1958  and  both  prunes  and  plums  are  up  a  little 
more  than  50  percent.    Total  tonnage  of  nut  crops  is  7  percent  above  last 
year.    A  record  almond  crop  is  in  prospect,  three  and  one -half  times  as 
large  as  in  1958,    Filbert  production  is  about  a  third  larger  than  last 
year,  but  walnut  and  pecan  prospects  are  substantially  below  a  year  ago. 
The  new  citrus  crop  (1959-60)  shovrs  a  generally  good  set  and  is  sizing 
satisfactorily. 

Suxmner  vegetable  production,  excluding  melons,  is  expected  to  be  5 
percent  higher  than  in  1958,  but  the  summer  melon  crop  is  12  percent  less 
than  last  year.    Production  of  onions,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
celery,  and  green  peppers  exceeds  last  year,  but  the  voliame  of  summer 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  is  down  considerably.    Late  summer  potato  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  slightly  belovr  the  relatively  large  1958  crop.  The 
fall  potato  crop  is  forecast  at  8  percent  below  last  year  but  about  a  tenth 
above  average. 

Commercial  processing  vegetable  tonnage  of  6  inportant  crops,  usually 
accounting  for  about  seven-elghiiis  of  the  total,  is  5  percent  below  last 
year.    Tomato  tonnage  is  expected  to  be  15  percent  lower  than  last  year 
and  green  peas  show  a  moderate  decline.    Sveet  corn  and  spinach  production 
is  substantially  above  1958,  snap  beans  up  moderately,  and  cabbage  con- 
tracted for  kraut  only  slightly  higlier. 

J^y  egg  production  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  with  increased 
output  in  the  South  and  West  offsetting  steady  or  decreased  production  in 
the  North  Central  and  Northeast.      Layer  numbers  were    1  percent  below  a 
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year  ago  but  rate  per  layer  reached  a  new  peak.    Laying  flock  numbers  on 
August  1  were  1  percent  below  last  year.    Potential  layers,  including 
pvillets  not  of  laying  age,  were  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Mlk 
production  during  July  was  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  1  percent 
below  average  for  the  month. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION,  BY  GROUPS  OF  CROPS 
UNITED  STATES,_19^9-5!3_(l9l7-'+9=102)  


;  Hay  : 

Year 

!  All 

:  Feed 

:  and  : 

Food  : 

Vege- 

: Sugar: Cotton 

Tobacco: 

Oil 

I9?9 

crops  l/: grains 
r  101  103 

: forage : grains : tables 
"95        59  100" 

2/^;crops: 
95 

112  " 

---9B- 

crops 
100 

1950 

97 

104 

106 

83 

102 

117 

70 

101 

115 

1951 

.  99 

97 

110 

82 

95 

93 

106 

116 

106 

1952 

•  104 

103 

106 

105 

96 

95 

106 

112 

104 

1953 

103 

101 

109 

96 

101 

106 

115 

102 

103 

195i^ 

101 

106 

108 

85 

98 

118 

96 

111 

116 

1955 

:  105 

112 

115 

80 

102 

107 

103 

109 

128 

1956 

106 

112 

109 

84 

109 

108 

93 

108 

152 

1957 

106 

122 

122 

79 

104 

124 

77 

83 

14? 

1958  3/ 

118 

134 

125 

117 

106 

124 

81 

87 

I8l 

1959  V 

115 

135 

111 

92 

104 

131 

104 

92 

l6l 

"~  1/  includes  fruits  and  nuts  and  some  other  crops  not  in  the  separate  groups 
shown.    2/    Excludes  farm  gardens.  3/  Preliminary.  4/  Indicated. 


CORN:    Production  of  all  com  is  forecast  at  nearly  4.2  billion  bushels-- 

one  percent  under  the  July  forecast  but  10  percent  above  the  previous 
record  last  year.    The  small  change  from  last  month's  forecast  resulted 
from  the  decline  in  yield  prospects  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska, Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  being  largely  compensated  for  by  improved  prospects  in  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Atlantic  States.    The  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  49.5  bushels 
is  under  the  record  51-7  last  year  but  far  above  the  average  of  40.6  bushels. 
Corn  was  planted  generally  at  about  the  usml  date  and  growth  was  rapid  in 
response  to  iTarm  early  simmier  weather.    Stands  on  August  1  were  denser  than 
a  year  ago,  reflecting  a  heavier  planting  rate.    A  considerably  higher 
percentage  had  reached  the  tasseling  stage  by  August  1  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  production  prospects  were  off  nearly  100  million 
bushels  from  the  July  1  forecast.    In  Ohio,  light  to  heavy  showers  the 
last  half  of  July  replenished  soil  moisture  supplies.    However,  in  small 
sections  of  Indiana  and  in  eastern  and  southern  Illinois  soil  moisture 
was  inadequate  for  the  growing  crop.  About  90  percent  of  the  Illinois 
acreage  had  tasseled  by  August  1  compared  with  80  percent  a  year  ago. 
In  Iowa,  timely  July  rains  kept  the  crop  in  good  growing  condition. 
By  early  August  90  percent  was  tasseled  and  15  percent  in  the  roasting 
ear  stage,  somewhat  earlier  than  a  year  ago.    In  southwestern  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska,  prospects  dimmed  as  much  ef  the  area  had 
inadequate  soil  moistiire  and  with  some  days  of  high  temperatures  dxiring 
the  pollinating  period.    The  large  irrigated  acreage  in  Nebraska 
*ftows  excellent  prospects.    In  Kansas,  below  normal  temperattires  and 
good  rainfall  during  July  favored  the  crop.    Nearly  half  the 
acreage  was  in  the  milk  stage  on  August  1. 
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In  the  Atlantic  area,  corn  made  very  good  growth  diiring  July  as  ample 
rains  occurred  in  the  area  following  a  dry  June  in  most  of  the  mid-Atlantic 
emd  South  Atlantic  States.    Early  planted  corn  was  damaged  by  the  early 
summer  drought  but  later  plantings  got  rains  at  the  needed  time.    In  the 
South  Central  area,  July  weather  was  excellent  for  com  growth.    Most  of 
the  corn  is   "made"  in  that  area.    In  the  West,  most  com  is  irrigated  and 
yield  prospects  are  near  the  high  levels  of  the  past  two  years. 

ALL  WHEAT;    Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  1,119  million  bushels, 
a  decline  of  3  percent  from  a  month  ago,  23  percent  less  than 
the  record  1958  production  but  k  percent  larger  than  average.  Indicated 
yield  per  harvested  acre,  at  21.0  bushels,  raniks  as  the  third  highest  of 
record  but  is  sharply  below  the  record  1958  yield. 

WINTER  WHEAT;    Vigorous  harvest  activity  during  July  in  the  Con:  Belt 

States  failed  to  reap  the  favorable  yields  expected  earlier 
as  winter  wheat  production  dropped  to  909  million  bushels.  This  is  a 
decline  of  3  percent  from  the  previous  month  and  falls  short  of  the  record 
1958  production  by  nearly  a  fourth  but  is  more  than  a  tenth  above  average. 
The  average  yield  of  22. ^1-  bushels  per  harvested  acre  equals  the  1957  yield 
and  is  topped  only  by  the  I958  yield  of  2d.k  bushels. 

Harvest  moved  near  completion  during  July  with  moderate  production 
gains  in  Texas  and  a  majority  of  the  Western  States,  but  the  gains  were 
more  than  wiped  out  by  significant  losses  throughout  the  North  Central  and 
Atlantic  Coast  States.    Production  in  the  important  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Oklahoma  triangle  remained  the  same  as  expected  on  July  1  and  accounted  for 
nearly  kO  percent  of  the  U.  S.  crop.    Quality  of  the  crop  in  this  area  was 
good  to  excellent. 

Outturns  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  fell  significantly  short  of  the 
expected  level  as  the  crop  struggled  to  a  disappointing  maturity.  In 
addition  to  the  unusually  severe  winter  conditions  encountered  by  the 
crop,  a  serious  infestation  of  plant  diseases  during  the  late  season 
further  reduced  yields.    Harvest  progressed  under  favorable  conditions 
and  was  brought  to  an  early  conclusion. 

Western  States  enjoyed  favorable  crop  maturity  weather  with  much  of 
the  acreage  pushed  to  yields  higher  than  expected  earlier.    Harvest  was 
well  advanced  by  August  1  with  most  remaining  fields  located  at  higher 
elevations . 

DURUM  WHEAT;    The  prospective  crop  of  durum  wheat  is  forecast  at  20.9 

million  bushels,  up  5  percent  from  July  1.  A  crop  of 
this  size  would  be  about  6  percent  below  last  year's  production  and 
about  a  third  below  average . 

North  Dakota  production  prospects  of  I8.I  million  bushels  are  1.1 
million  bushels  above  the  July  1  forecast.    Moisture  was  short  and  retarded 
the  crop  in  some  durum  areas.    However,  growing  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  in  the  main  durum  wheat  area  as  relatively  cool  weather  and  fair 
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moistvire  aided  the  crop.    The  crop  was  advanced  in  Minnesota  as  moisture 
x^as  adequate  and  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  crop  development 
in  the  Northwest  durum  are^.    Continued  dry,  hot  weather  during  Jiily  reduced 
the  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  lowest  of  record  back  to  1936.  Jfontana 
yields  were  lowered  as  the  July  heat  reduced  prospects  in  the  eastern  third 
of  the  State. 

OTHER  SPRING  TOEAT:    Spring  wheat  production  other  than  durum  was  reduced 

to  189  million  bushels  as  much  of  the  important 
producing  acreage  encovintered  persistent  dry  weather.    The  prospective 
production  is  2?  percent  below  the  1958  crop  and  I8  percent  less  than 
average.    The  indicated  yield  of  I6.6  bushels  is  sharply  below  the  previous 
year  and  only  slightly  above  average. 

The  major  producing  areas  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  experienced 
h^gh  temperatures  and  limited  or  deficient  soil  moisture  conditions  during 
July  that  pushed  the  crop  toward  an  early  maturity.    Fields  are  headed 
on  short  straw  with  some  kernel  shriveling.    July  temperatures  in  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  were  siifficiently  high  to  force  plant  maturity  and 
bring  about  some  losses  on  dryland  acreage.    However,  irrigated  acreage 
made  satisfactory  to  excellent  progress  and  pushed  production  prospects 
to  higher  levels.    Most  of  the  Minnesota  acreage  received  relatively  cool 
temperatures  during  the  critical  filling  stage  that  produced  favorable 
plant  response.    Harvest,  is  progressing  rapidly  in  southern  areas  of  spring 
wheat  production  with  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  expected  to  reach  maturity 
at  an  early  date. 

OATS;    Production  of  oats  was  indicated  at  1,0^9  million  bushels  on 

August  1.    Yields  in  many  areas  turned  out  a.  little  better  than 
expected  as  harvest  progressed  during  Jtily  but  prospects  dipped  slightly 
in  a  few  of  the  late  areas.    The  indicated  production  is  26  percent 
less  than  the  I958  crop  and  20  percent  below  average.    The  low  production 
this  year  is  largely  accounted  for  by  a  sharply  reduced  acreage.    The  U.S. 
yield  per  acre,  at  36.^4-  bushels,  is  about  8  bushels  below  last  year 
although  1-^  bushels  above  average. 

The  important  West  North  Central  States  accounted  for  most  of  the 
improvement  in  prospective  production,  as  July  rains  helped  fill  out  the 
crop.      This  region  is  expected  to  produced  493  million  bushels,  about  a 
thii^a  less  than  last  year  and  a  fourth  below  average.    Harvest  of  oats 
was  generally  completed  in  lo^/a  by  August  1  and  was  about  60  percent  complete 
in  Minnesota.    This  rate  of  progress  is  slightly  earlier  than  usual  for 
these  States.    Dry  weather  in  July  reduced  yield  prospects  in  North  Dakota. 

In  the  East  North  Central  States,  declining  prospects  in  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  were  more  than  offset  by  improvements  in  Illinois.  Production 
in  this  region  is  indicated  at  335  million  bushels,  a  fourth  below  1958 
and  a  fifth  below  average. 

Indicated  production  remained  lanchanged  from  July  1,  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  other  North  Atlantic  States  improved  slightly.  Pro- 
duction in  this  region  is  estimated  at  70  million  bushels,  2  percent  above 
last  year  and  substantially  above  average. 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  crop  is  estimated  at  9  percent 
above  1958,  "but  'below  average.  Prospects  declined  during  July  in  the 
Western  region  mainly  hecause  of  high  temperatures. 

SOYBEANS;    Production  of  soyheans  is  forecast  at  531  million  bushels  based 

on  August  1  conditions,  7  percent  short  of  last  year's  record 
crop  of  57^  million  bushels  and  second  to  it.    The  indicated  yield  per 
acre  of  2^1.2  bushels  is  equal  to  the  record  high  of  1958  but  the  acreage 
for  harvest  as  beans  is  down  nearly  8  percent.    The  10-year  average  produc- 
tion is  326  million  bushels;  the  yield  per  acre  21.0  bushels. 

The  decline  from  last  year  in  expected  production  is  primarily  in  the 
"Soytdlt"  which  is  also  the  Cornbelt  where  soybeans  gave  way  to  the  big  in- 
crease in  corn  acreage.    In  the  North  Central  area,  the  indicated  produc- 
tion of  hOO  million  bushels  ie  12  percent  below  last  year  and  accounts  for 
three- foiirths  of  the  National  total  compared  with  79  percent  last  year. 
The  South  Central  area,  including  the  heavy  producing  State  of  Arkansas, 
expects  a  total  production  of  97  million  bushels,  12  percent  more  than 
last  year  and  accovinting  for  I8  percent  of  the  coiontry's  crop  compared 
with  15  percent  in  1958. 

In  the  North  Central  area,  the  crop  got  off  to  an  early  start.  Stands 
are  above  average  but  the  dry  weather  over  most  of  the  region,  which 
kept  weed  growth  to  a  minimum,  dimmed  yield  per  acre  prospects  --  par- 
tic\ilarly  in  Illinois,  Minneeota  and  Missouri.    Late  July  rains  have 
brightened  the  outlook  in  these  States  and  with  few  exceptions  the  entire 
area  now  has  sufficient  moisture  for  current  needs.    Podding  is  well 
ahead  of  last  year  and  average.    In  Illinois,  the  leading  soybean  State, 
80  percent  of  the  crop  has  started  to  pod  compared  with  55  percent  for 
both  last  year  and  avesrage.    Development  is  about  10  days  ahead  of  average. 
The  season  has  been  near  ideal  in  Indiana  where  both  a  record  high  yield 
per  acre  and  production  are  expected.    The  crop  in  Ohio  is  growing  rapidly 
following  recent  rains  and  a  yield  per  acre  equal  to  last  year's  record 
is  indicated.    Although  Minnesota  prospects  declined  because  of  the  dry 
weather,  indicated  yield  is  still  above  1958  and  growing  conditions  now  are 
favorable.    In  Iowa,  moisture  in  all  areas  is  adequate  for  current  re- 
qviirements  and  the  yield  per  acre  expected  is  slightly  above  last  year 
and  the  third  highest  of  record.    In  spite  of  a  setback  from  dry  weather 
in  Jtine  and  early  July,  Missouri  prospects  following  recent  rains  are  for 
a  yield  per  acre  only  one  bushel  short  of  last  year's  record. 

In  the  South  Central  area,  another  record  crop  is  expected.  Prospects 
are  near  ideal  in  Arkansas  which  this  year  ranks  fourth  among  the  States 
in  indicated  production.    Both  yield  per  acre  and  production  are  expected 
to  establish  new  highs.    Mississippi  and  Tennessee  also  have  a  record 
production  indicated.    Dry  weather  slightly  reduced  earlier  prospects  in 
Kentucky  but  a  near  record  yield  is  still  expected.    Both  extremes  of 
dry  and  wet  weather  have  plagued  growers  in  the  South  Atlantic  area; 
nevertheless,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  expect  the  largest  production 
of  record.    Except  for  Kentucky,  indicated  production  in  all  States  of 
the  South  Central  area  is  larger  than  last  year. 
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BARLEY;    Conditions  on  August  1  indicate  a  1959  barley  crop  of  l|-06.9 

million  bushels,  ik  percent  below  the  1958  record  crop,  but  28 
percent  above  average.    The  barley  acreage  for  harvest  is  only  slightly 
above  the  acreage  harvested  last  year.    Harvest  is  completed  or  well  along 
in  nearly  all  areas- -well  ahead  of  average. 

V?eather  conditions  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  in  States  with  large 
acreages,  particvilarly  North  Dakota,  \rhere  temperatures  in  the  high  90's 
during  the  critical  period  of  heading  and  filling  sharply  reduced  yields. 
Growing  conditions  in  the  Western  States  have  generally  been  favorable. 
This  area  normally  produces  over  half  of  the  Nation's  crop. 

Yield  per  acre  prospects  in  the  important  barley  States  are  mostly 
lower  than  last  year.    North  Dakota,  ^rLth  the  largest  barley  acreage, 
has  an  estimated  yield  of  I9.O  bushels,  well  below  the  28  bushels  harvested 
last  year.    Shortage  of  soil  moistvire  since  last  season  and  hot  weather 
in  late  July  and  early  August  hurt  the  crop.    California,  the  only  major 
producing  State  showing  a  higher  yield  than  last  year,  expects  39  bushels 
for  1959  compared  -vrLth  36.5  bushels  for  19 58.    tontana's  yield  of  26  bushels 
is  5  bushels  below  1958.    Soils  have  been  dry  and  late  July  was  hot. 
Minnesota  prospects  are  for  a  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  which  has  been 
exceeded  only  by  the  record  36. 0  bushels  last  year  and  the  30' 5  bushels 
in  192it-. 

RYE;    Rye  prospects  were  further  reduced  during  July  and  production  is  now 

estimated  at  21  million  bushels,  35  percent  below  1958  and  about  7 
percent  below  average.    The  reduction  from  July  1  was  the  resvilt  of  lower 
yields  in  several  Com  Belt  States,  Pennsylvania  and  V/ashington.  The 
remainder  of  the  States  were  mostly  unchanged  from  last  month.  Indicated 
yield  of  1^.8  bushels  compares  with  l8.2  bushels  for  the  1958  crov  year 
and  the  average  of  13-2  bushels. 

Seven  States-- Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Washington- -each  producing  more  than  a  million 
bushels,  account  for  57  percent  of  the  1959  production  compared  with  66 
percent  of  production  last  year.    This  reduction  was  brought  about  by 
both  lower  yields  and  harvested  acreage,  with  acreage  causing  the  larger 
share  of  the  reduction.    Harvest  progressed  rapidly  with  generally  favorable 
weather  conditions  during  July.    Except  for  the  MddJ.e  Atlantic  States  and 
the  northern  tier  of  States  from  Michigan  to  the  pacific  Coast  harvest  of 
the  1959  rye  crop  was  nearly  complete  by  August  1. 

RICE:    Production  of  rice  is  estimated  at  52.1  million  equivalent  100- 

poxind  bags,  11  percent  above  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average. 
The  larger  crop  compared  \rLth  last  year  is  due  to  the  rather  sharp  increase 
in  acreage.    The  yield  per  acre  of  3,208  pounds  is  21  pounds  belov?  the 
record  last  year  but  is  more  than  a  fourth  above  average.  Prospective 
yields  improved  during  July  In  California,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  but 
were  reduced  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  MLssoviri. 

In  the  Southern  area,    \Ailch  includes  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  a  crop  of  ^0.2  million  bags  is  in  prospect  compared 
with  35.3  million  bags  last  year. 
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A  record  high  yield  is  expected  in  Arkansas  and  record-equaling  or  near-record 
yields  are  expected  in  other  Southern  States. 

The  crop  made  good  progress  but  there  is  an  excess  of  grass  and  -weeds  in 
some  fields.  Heavy  rains  received  with  hurricane  Debra  caused  some  damage  to 
the  crop  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  but  was  not  considered  excessive.  Early 
varieties  are  headed  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  some  fields  will  be  harvested 
the  first  10  days  of  August.  Harvest  is  not  expected  to  become  general  vintil 
the  last  half  of  August. 

In  California,  expected  production  is  11^9  million  bags  compared  with 
11.7  million  bags  last  year.    The  indicated  yield  of  U,200  pounds  per  acre 
is  above  the  July  1  estimate  but  below  the  record  yield  last  year.    Hot,  dry 
weather  dxoring  July  was  beneficial  and  the  crop  continues  to  make  good  growth. 
Irrigation  water  supplies  are  limited  but  have  been  adequate  to  date. 

POPCORN;    Popcorn  growers  in  17  commercial  producing  States  planted  152,000 

acres  of  popcorn  this  year  and  expect  to  harvest  li+4,000  acres,  the 
smallest  acreage  since  19^9«    The  acreage  planted  this  year  is  only  6l  percent 
of  the  250,250  acres  planted  ].ast  year  and  89  percent  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  during  the  period  19^-57*    Acreage  losses  have  been  relatively  small 
except  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
The  acreage  growers  expect  to  harvest  is  only  about  62  percent  of  the  233,1^0 
acres  harvested  last  year.    All  major  producing  States  show  sharp  drops  in 
acreage  for  harvest  from  last  year,  ranging  from  10  percent  in  Illinois  to 
60  percent  in  Iowa:    only  Kansas  expects  to  harvest  more  acreage  than  last 
year.    The  acreage  for  harvest  is  down  60  percent  for  the  "other"  States  group. 

Indiana  is  the  leading  State  with  26,900  acres  for  harvest  followed 
closely  by  Illinois  with  26,000  acres.    Iowa  is  third  with  l8,80O  acres, 
down  60  percent  from  1958.    Kentucky  shows  a  significant  drop  and  expects 
to  harvest  15,100  acres  or  only  about  half  as  much  as  in  1958. 

The  1959  crop  was  generally  in  good  condition  on  August  1  although 
suffering  setbacks  at  planting  time  in  some  areas  and  during  early  growth 
in  other  areas.    Iowa  conditions  were  generally  good  despite  earlier  wet 
weather  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.    In  Indiana  and  other  eastern 
Corn  Belt  States  the  crop  was  growing  \7ell  on  Avigust  1  with  only  minor  set- 
backs due  to  hail  and  dry  weather.    In  the  Kentucky -Tennessee  area  the 
crop  is  in  good  condition  althovigh  there  was  some  dryness  at  tasselling 
time.    Good  yields  per  acre  are  expected  in  the  "other"  State  group  . 


This  report  includes  revisions,  where  necessary,  for  the  1958  crop. 
A  recheck  of  the  big  1958  crop  indicates  that  production  finally  harvested 
amounted  to  ^93  million  poiinds,  or  about  9  million  pounds  more  than  estimated 
in  December  1958.    The  first  estimate  of  1959  production  will  be  published 
in  December. 
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SORGtHJMS  for  GrRAIN;    Sorghum  grain  production^  forecast  at  508  million 

"bushels,  is  1?  percent  below  the  record  last  year. 
This  decline  is  partly  the  result  of  a  smaller  planted  acreage  and  partly 
because  of  the  somewhat  lower  expected  yield  at  this  early  forecast  date 
than  the  record  last  yeara    July  weather  was  generally  favorable  for 
growth.    In  early  August,  moisture  supplies  vrere  adequate  in  all  areas 
except  parts  of  the  Central  Great  Plains  and  even  there  moisttire  supplies 
were  near  normalo     This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  with  vrell  above 
normal  moistiire  supply  at  this  date  in  areas  vrhere  most  of  the  sorghum 
grain  is  producedo  Growing  conditions  to  August  1  indicate  15*2  million 
acres  for  grain  harvest.    The  acreage  for  grain  harvest,  by  States,  v/ill 
be  published  next  month, 

la  Texas,  where  half  the  UoS.  crop  is  expected,  frequent  rains  have 
occurred  nearly  all  season;,    Harvest  of  an  excellent  crop  was  about  nine- 
tenths  completed  by  early  August  in  South  Texas  and  the  Coastal  Bend  and 
early  harvest  had  started  as  far  north  as  the  Low  Plains,    Ifeny  fields 
were  headed  in  the  High  Plains,    In  this  area,  irrigation  pumps  were 
running  d\iring  the  dry  period  in  late  July  following  heavy  rains  earlier 
in  the  month.    In  Kansas,  moisture  supplies  were  somewhat  short  in  western 
sections  but  adequate  elsevrhere  and  maturity  ranged  from  70  percent  headed 
by  August  1  in  the  southeast  to  7  percent  in  the  northwest.    In  Nebraska, 
the  crop  was  planted  later  than  usual  but  with  higher  temperatures  in 
late  July  the  crop  moved  along  rapidly  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  crop 
was  headed  by  early  August,    In  other  Great  Plains  States,  the  New  Mexico 
outlook  is  very  good  and  the  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  prospects  are  favorable 
except  in  a  fevr  dry  sections    but  in  South  Dakota  both  moisture  and 
roughage  supply  are  short  and  considerable  acreage  may  be  diverted  to 
silage  or  forageo 

In  Missouri  and  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  both  early  and 
late  planted  sorghums  have  generally  made  good  progress.    In  the  far  ViTest, 
the  California  irrigated  yield  is  expected  to  be  at  a  new  high  with  the 
increased  planting  of  high  yielding  varieties,, 

FLAXSEED;    Prospective  production  of  flaxseed,  estimated  at  23,2  million 

bushels,  declined  sharply  during  July  as  hot,  dry  we&>.Jaer 
covered  the  major  producing  areas.    The  estimated  yield  of  6,9  bushels 
per  acre  is  well  below  average  and  sharply  below  last  year. 

Limited  to  deficient  soil  moisture  supplies  over  much  of  the  flax 
producing  areas  of  the  Dakotas  and  i^ontana  characterized  a  season  that 
produced  thin  stands  and  short  plant  growth.     Weeds  may  be  a  nuisance 
during  harvest.    Yield  prospects  in  Mnnesota,  Iov;a,  and  I'/isconsin  continued 
favorable  though  well  below  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 

Harvest  vras  just  getting  underway  by  August  1  in  early  maturing  areas 
of  the  Dakota"  and  Minnesota,    Stage  of  maturity  of  the  crop  varied  through- 
out these  States  with  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  in  or  past  the  blcom.  Late 
seeded  acreage,  running  close  to  10  percent  in  North  Dakota,  could  show 
improvement  vdth  more  moisture  and  cool  temperatures  during  early  Augusto 
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PEANUTS:    Based  on  August  1  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  1,^496,000 

acres  of  peanuts  will  be  picked  and  threshed  this  year,  2  percent 
below  the  1,523,000  acres  picked  and  threshed  last  year  and  20  percent 
below  average.    Acreage  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area    is  about  the  same 
as  last  year.    In  the  Southeast  area,  vhere  peanut  acreage  placed  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  was  relatively  heavy,  acreage  is  down  3-^  percent. 
Total  acreage  in  the  Southwest  area  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  ^ath 
a  5  percent  reduction  in  acreage  in  Oklahoma  being  offset  by  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  in  Texas. 

Production  of  peanuts  is  estimated  at  1,72?  million  pounds,  aboiit  6 
percent  below  the  1958  production  of  1,836  million  but  5  percent  above 
average.    Production  in  the  Virginia- Carolina  area  is  estimated  at  5^3 
million  pounds,  about  2  percent  below  the  1958  production.    In  the  South- 
east area,  indicated  production  of  798  million  pounds  is  do^^m  12  percent 
from  1958.    In  the  Southwest  area,  production  is  estimated  at  386  million 
pounds,  about  3|-  percent  above  the  373  million  povmd  crop  in  1958  and  is 
the  largest  crop  since  k66  million  potinds  were  harvested  in  1950' 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area,  the  crop  got  off  to  a  good  start  ^d-th 
normal  or  better  stands.    Ample  rainfall  in  July  promoted  good  vine  groirth 
and  the  crop  is  generally  in  good  shape.    However,  open  dry  weather  is 
needed  to  allow  ciiltivation  of  grassy  fields  and  prevent  drovming  in  some 
spots.    The  estimated  yield  per  acre  at  2,  905  pounds  is  second  highest  of 
record.    The  crop  in  the  Southeast  area  came  up  \rLth.  good  stands  but  rainfall 
hampered  early  ctiltivation  and  many  fields  became  very  grassy.  However, 
periods  of  open  weather  the  last  half  of  June  enabled  most  growers  to 
resume  cultivation  and  most  fields  were  cleaned  up  rapidly.  Rainfall 
has  been  very  spotted  with  some  sections  in  western  Florida  remaining 
too  wet  while  other  sections  in  Alabama  were  needing  rain.    Some  white 
mold  xTas  reported  in  the  early  Spanish  crop  but  damage  was  not  expected 
to  be  significant.    The  estimated  yield  of  1,039  povmds  for  this  area 
is  the  third  highest  of  record. 

The  crop  in  the  Southwest  area    has  gotten  off  to  the  best  start  in 
many  years.    Ifoisture  has  been  ample  and,  although  rainfall  was  heavy  at 
times,  it  fell  fairly  slow  and  little  washing  occurred.  Hot  weather  in 
late  July  and  early  August  promoted  good  growth  and  the  crop,  although 
in  vrLdely  varying  stages  of  growth,  is  in  excellent  shape.    The  yield  of 
872  povmds  per  acre  estimated  for  the  area  is  the  highest  of  record, 
exceeding  the  previous  record  of  last  year  by  28  pounds.    The  800-pound 
yield  estimated  for  Texas  is  a  record  high.    The  yield  for  Oklahoma  at 
1,025  pounds  is  the  second  highest  of  record  -  50  pounds  below  the 
1,075  pounds  per  acre  harvested  in  1958. 

DRY  BEANS:    Dry  bean  production  prospects  as  of  August  1  were  indicated 
at  18.5  million  bags  (lOO  pounds  cleaned  basis).    This  is  a 
slight  increase  from  a  month  ago,  2  percent  below  last  year  but  about 
a  tenth  above  average.    Yields  per  acre  are  generally  good,  except  in 
the  Pinto  area.    The  U.  S.  yield  per  acre  of  1,210  pounds  equals  the 
record  set  in  1956  and  compares  with  l,l86  pounds  last  year  and  the 
average  of  1,113  pounds. 

In  the  Northeast  bean  area,  prospects  improved  due  largely  to  the 
increase  in  Michigan  as  no  change  from  a  month  ago  was  indicated  for 
New  York.    Moisture  in  Michigan  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity 
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and  a  favoratle  yield  is  expected.    The  good  yield  and  large  acreage  should 
produce  the  largest  crop  of  record  in  Michigan.    In  the  Northwest  area,  yield 
prospects  remained  the  same  or  increased  from  a  month  a^o,    Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  had  an  excellent  growing  month  and  the  acreage  in  Nebraska  never 
looked  better,    Idaho  and  Washington  maintained  the  favorable    prospects  of 
a  month  ago. 

In  the  Pinto  area  of  the  Southwest,    dryland  beans  in  Colorado  and  the 
small  acreage  in  Utah  have  been  hard  hit  by  drouth.    Indicated  yields  in 
Colorado  dropped  from  last  month  due  to  the  reduction  in  dryland  beans  as 
the  yield  on  irrigated  acreage  indicated  little  change.    California  "all" 
dry  bean  prospects  dropped  from  July  1  due  mainly  to  heat  damage  to  "other" 
beans  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley.    Production  indications  for  Large  and 
Baby  Limas  remained  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 

DRY  PEAS;      Dry  pea  production,  estimated  at  h.l  million  bags  (100  poTinds 
cleaned  basis),  showed  little  change  from  a  month  ago  but  was 
two-thirds  above  last  year«    The  sharply  increased  production  over  last 
year  is  the  result  of  both  increased  acreage  and  prospects  of  a  record 
yield  of  1,^19  pounds. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  good  with  record  or  near  record  yields 
expected  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon.    Hot,  dry  weather  during  July 
hurt  late  planted  peas  in  Idaho  and  Washington  but  earlier  planted  peas 
have  produced  very  well.    Harvest  got  underway  in  the  early  areas  of  these 
States  diiring  the  last  half  of  August. 

HAY;    Production  of  hay  of  all  kinds  this  year  is  forecast  at  109.3  million 

tons — 10  percent  less  than  last  year  but  2  percent  above  average.  A 
slight  decline  in  prospects  during  July  in  the  North  Central  region  more 
than  offset  improvements  in  other  regions  and  the  U.  S.  total  is  estimated 
slightly  below  the  July  1  forecast.    Many  sections  of  the  country  have  not 
had  sufficient  rain  for  maximum  plant  growth  but  the  dry  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  cutting  and  curing  and  veiy  little  hay  has  been  spoiled  by 
rains.    Quality  this  year  has  generally  been  good. 

The  North  Central  region  expects  a  hay  crop  of  5^.1  million  tons  which 
is  about  half  the  U.  S.  total.    The  crop  is  indicated  13  percent  below  last 
year  but  about  average.    Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  have  considerably  less  hay  acreage  than  in  1958,  mostly 
because  of  a  change  to  corn.    Production  is  down  in  the  Dakotas  mainly  because 
of  droioght. 

In  the  West,  all  States  are  below  last  year  in  production  except  Arizona, 
However,  all  are  above  average  except  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  are  forecast  at  6l.6  million  tons,  8  percent 
below  last  year  but  22  percent  above  average.    The  important  North  Central 
region  accounts  for  most  of  the  drop  from  last  year,  partly  because  of  lower 
yields  in  some  States  and  partly  because  of  fewer  acres.    The  first  cutting 
was  generally  excellent  in  botn  yield  and  quality,  but  the  second  cutting 
was  somewhat  short  because  of  dry  weather. 
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Prospects  are  good  for  the  third  and  fourth  cuttings  where  made.  The 
Vest  is  down  5  percent  in  production  because  of  lower  yields  caused 
hy  dry  weather. 

Clover,  timothy  and  clover- grass  mixtures  are  forecast  at  21.6  million 
tons — 11  percent  below  last  year  and  17  percent  below  average.    All  regions 
are  indicated  less  than  in  1958 •    New  York,  the  leading  State,  is  down  8 
percent  from  last  year. 

Lespedeza  hay  is  estimated  at  h.J  million  tons  compared  \fith  6.0 
million  in  1958  and  the  average  of  5'6  million.    Missouri,  the  leading 
State,  expects  only  O.9  million  tons  compared  \7ith  1.6  million  last  year 
and  the  1.2  million  average.    Both  acreage  and  yields  are  down.    June  and 
July  were  dry  in  the  principal  lespedeza  areas  of  the  State.    Most  other 
important  lespedeza  States  expect  less  production  than  last  year  and  average. 

Wild  hay  production  is  forecast  at  8.9  million  tons — I5  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  I8  percent  less  than  average.    A  little  more  acreage 
of  wild  hay  is  being  cut  this  year  but  yields  are  lower  in  some  of  the 
important  States  because  of  dry  weather,  particularly  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska . 

BROOMCORN:    The  1959  broomcorn  crop  is  estimated  at  30,800  tons.    This  is  6 

percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  32,700  tons  produced 
in  1958  and  compares  with  the  average  of  33^600  tons. 

The  acreage  planted  this  year,  estimated  at  19^,000  acres,  is  about 

15  percent  less  than  last  year's  revised  estimated  of  227,200  acres.  The 
10- year  average  is  307^700  acres,.    Abandonment  of  planted  acreage,  indicated 
at  about  9  percent,  is  relatively  small  in  all  States  and  compares  with 

16  percent  last  season.    The  estimated  175^700  acres  for  harvest  this  year 
is  about  8  percent  below  the  revised  estimate  of  191,300  acres  harvested 
in  1958. 

The  estimated  crop  of  300  tons  in  Illinois  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
Production  in  Kansas  is  expected  to  be  arovmd  hOO  tons  compared  with  6OO 
tons  in  1958.    In  Oklahoma,  the  yield  per  acre  is  the  same  as  last  season. 
Acreage  for  harvest,  however,  is  do^rn  nearly  20  percent  \n.th  production 
indicated  at  9^900  tons  compared  vath  12,000  tons  last  year.    Harvest  of 
the  early  crop  was  underway  in  the  Lindsay  area  in  late  July  but  curing 
was  being  retarded  by  humid  weather. 

Production  in  Texas  is  estimated  at  6,200  tons,  doim  7OO  tons  from 
last  season.    The  crop  was  later  than  usual  bvrt  yields  and  quality,  except 
for  some  rain  stain,  were  good.    For  Colorado,  production  is  estimated 
at  7^200  tons  compared  v/ith  last  year's  short  crop  of  k,600  tons.  1\Taile 
there  is  some  late  broomcorn,  most  of  the  Colorado  crop  is  "on  time" 
^d.th  considerable  harvest  expected  by  September  1.    Production  in  New  Mexico 
is  estimated  at  6,800  tons  compared  with  8,300  tons  last  year.  Although 
in  various  stages  of  development  the  crop  is  making  good  progress. 

TOBACCO :    Production  of  all  types  of  tobacco  is  forecast  at  1,864  million 

pounds  as  of  August  1.    This  is  nearly  5  percent  above  the  July  1 
estimate,     about  7  percent  above  1958  but  11  percent  below  average. 
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Most  of  the  increase  in  prospective  production  over  that  of  a  month  earlier 
came  about  in  flue-cured  areas  where  heavy  rains  and  warn  weather  during 
July  promoted  rapid  and  luxuriant  gro^rth.    Conditions  during  July  in  areas 
producing  hurley,  Maryland,  dark  types  and  cigar  types  continued  generally 
favorable.    An  average  all- tobacco  yield  of  l,6ll  per  acre  is  now  expected, 
equal  to  last  year's  record. 

Flue-ctired  production  is  forecast  at  1,156  million  povmds,  up  nearly 
7  percent  or       million  pounds  from  last  month.    Production  at  this  level 
is  7  percent  above  1958  poundage  but  9  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 
Contrasted  with  the  severely  dry  conditions  in  the  bright  leaf  belt  dixring 
late  June,  weather  diiring  July  m-s  characterized  by  heavy  rains  and  warm 
teraperatiures .    Despite  some  drowning  in  localized  areas,  the  crop  Improved 
materially  during  the  month.    A  yield  of  1,656  pounds  per  acre  is  expected 
from  the  flue-cured  crop,  second  only  to  last  year  as  the  highest  of  record. 

A  burley  crop  of  kS8  million  pounds  is  in  prospect.    This  compares 
with  the  July  1  estimate  of  hQ6  million  pounds  and  represents  a  crop  5  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year's  but  I3  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  The 
prospective  yield  of  1,623  poxinds  is  above  all  years  except  I956. 

Production  of  Maryland,  type  32,  is  placed  at  32  A  million  poiinds. 
This  compares  with  the  10-year  average  production  of  38*9  million  pounds. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  around  August  1  indicated  a  yield  of  about  875 
pounds  per  acre. 

Prospective  production  of  fire- cured  tobacco,  at  nearly  5^  million 
pounds,  is  about  8  percent  above  the  JxHy  1  outlook.    Improvement  in 
type  21  was  particularly  notable  during  the  past  month.    Total  poundage 
from  this  year's  fire-ciored  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  a  fourth  greater 
than  1958  but  an  eighth  below  average.    The  yield  of  1,^5  potmds  in  prospect 
is  second  only  to  the  1,501  pounds  per  acre  in  I956  as  the  highest  of  record. 

Dark  air-cured  production,  types  35-37^  is  forecast  at  23. 0  million 
pounds.    Production  at  this  level  compares  with  I8.O  million  pounds  produced 
in  1958  and  the  10-year  average  of  31.3  million  povmds.  A  yield  of  1,1*09 
pounds  is  indicated,  second  only  to  1956  when  an  average  of  1,51^  povmds 
was  realized. 

Cigar  filler  production  is  estimated  at  60  million  pounds,  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier.    A  crop  this  size  would  be  12  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  6  percent  larger  than  the  average.    A  yield  of  1,667  povmds 
per  acre  is  indicated. 

A  cigar  binder  crop  of  32.7  million  pounds  is  in  the  offing.    This  is 
about  one-fifth  above  production  in  1958  but  a  third  below  average.  A 
yield  of  1,736  pounds  is  expected  which  compares  with  1,715  pounds  a  year 
earlier . 

Poundage  from  cigar  wrapper  types  is  currently  indicated  at  I8.O 
million  pounds-    Wrapper  production  totaled  about  I6.3  million  pounds  in 
1958  while  the  10-year  average  is  16.O  million.    The  yield  this  season  is 
expected  to  average  1,320  pounds  and,  if  realized,  will  be  second  highest 
of  record. 
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COTTON;    A  cotton  crop  of  lU, 815,000  bales  is  forecast  based  on  August  1 

prospects.    This  is  29  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  of 
11,512,000  bales  ond  5  percent  more  than  the  1948-57  average  of  1^-, 046,000 
bales. 

With  yield  prospects  good  to  excellent  in  all  States,  the  indicated  yield 
per  acre  of  hjk  pounds  is  the  biglhest  of  record.    It  compares  \rLth  the  previous 
record  high  of  k66  pounds  in  1958  and  the  1948-57  average  of  329  pounds. 

Acreage  for  harvest  this  year,  estimated  at  14,991^000  acres,  is  about 
one-fourth  larger  than  the  11,849,000  acres  harvested  in  1958  when  nearly  5 
million  acres  vere  in  the  Soil  Bank.    The  1948-57  average  is  21,076,000  acres. 
Preliminary  reports  on  acreage  meas;ireraents  in  some  States  indicate  that 
underplanting  of  allotments  this  year  was  larger  than  allowed  for  a  month  ago. 
This  has  been  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  acreage  for  harvest. 

In  the  Carolines,  frequent  July  rains  following  a  dry  June  promoted  rapid 
plant  growth  and  a  build-up  of  boll  weevil  infestation  toi/ard  the  end  of  the 
month.    In  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  crop  has  made  good  recovery  from  excessive 
rains  during  May  and  early  June.    Plants  are  well  fruited,  especially  in  north 
Alabama.  Control  of  boll  weevils  in  these  States  has  been  generally  effective. 
Prospects  are  unusually  favorable  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri. 

The  crop  is  generally  early  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas;  fruiting  is  heavy 
and  boll  weevil  infestation  relatively  light  despite  frequent  showers  dviring  the 
latter  half  of  July.    In  south  Texas,  harvest  is  unden^ay  and  a  good  crop  is 
in  prospect.    Elsewhere  in  the  State,  rainy,  cloudy  weather  from  late  June 
through  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  resulted  in  excellent  grovrth.  Prospects 
continued  to  improve  in  late  July  with  hot  clear  weather  and  generally  adequate 
soil  moisture.    In  California,  the  crop  is  very  early  and  record  yields  are 
expected.    Cotton  prospects  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  generally  good  to 
excellent . 

If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years,  production  of  cottonseed  would  be  6,149,000  tons,  compared  \T±th 
4,798,000  tons  in  1958- 

APPLES:    August  1  conditions  indicate  a  commercial  apple  crop  of  118,707,000 

,    bushels,  down  slightly  from  July  1,  and  6  percent  below  last  year 
but.  9  percent  above  average.    Declines  in  prospective  production  since  July  1 
in  Washington,  California,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Mchigan,  and  a  few  other  States 
were  nearly  offset  by  increases  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  prospective  1959  production  no\r  is:  Eastern, 
58,680,000  bushels,  1  percent  above  last  year  and  21  percent  above  average; 
Central,  22,637,000  bushels,  2  percent  below  last  year  but  16  percent  over 
average;  and  Western,  37^390,000  bushels,  I8  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  8  percent  below  average. 

In  New  England,  generally  ample  moisture  supplies  and  above  average 
temperatures  resulted  in  good  grotrth.    Insect  and  disease  control  have  been 
good  in  most  orchards  despite  considerable  rainy  weather  in  southern  New 
England.    For  New  England  as  a  whole  prospects  are  for  larger  crops  than 
last  year  for  all  varieties  except  Baldwin.    The  crops  of  I^Intosh, 
Cortland,  and  Delicious  are  expected  to  be  much  above  average. 
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New  York  reports  a  .satisfactory  size  increase  of  fruit  despite  below  normal 
rainfall  in  July.     Scattered  but  heavy  hail  damage  occurred  to  a  few 
orchards  in  the  Hudson  Valley.    In  general,  prospects  are  below  last  year 
in  the  Lake  Ontario  area,  much  better  in  the  Budson  Valley,  close  to  last 
year  in  the  Champlain  Valley.    The  New  Jersey  crop  also  sized  well  to 
August  1  despite  a  heavy  set.    Heavy  rainfall  and  cloudy  weather  has 
slowed  maturing  of  early  varieties.    Mcintosh  harvest  is  expected  to  start 
about  August  20  and  become  active  in  northern  New  Jersey  the  first  half  of 
September.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  shortage  of  moisture  during  late 
June  and  early  July  was  relieved  by  good  rains  during  late  July.  In 
general,  in  these  States  the  crop  is  sizing  well  and  is  free  of  insects 
and  disease.    In  Virginia,  August  1  prospects  were  excellent  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  but  down  substantially  from  last 
year  in  the  Piedmont,  mainly  because  of  the  poor  prospects  for  Winesaps. 
First  picking  of  Red  Delicious  is  expected  in  late  August  in  the  southern 
sections  of  Virginia.    West  Virginia  reports  exceptionally  good  size  and 
quality  on  early  varieties  for  which  harvest  was  under  way  by  August  1. 
The  North  Carolina  crop  is  also  sizing  well  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Practically  all  of  the  major  fruit  areas  in  Michigan  were  affected  by 
drought  the  first  half  of  July.    Although  much  of  the  southwest  area  had 
good  rains  in  late  July,  moisture  was  still  short  on  August  1  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  fruit  belt,  in  the  important  Kent- Ottawa  and  Ionia 
areas,  and  in  the  southeastern  fruit  area.    The  Michigan  crop  is  earlier 
than  usual.    August  1  prospects  in  this  State  are  for  a  moderate  decrease 
from  the  record  1958  Mcintosh  crop,  a  new  record  high  for  Jonathans  and 
very  little  decrease  from  last  year  for  Spies.    In  Ohio,  harvest  of  fall 
varieties  Is  expected  to  get  under  way  around  August  2k  in  the  northwest 
and  north  central  areas,  and  5  days  later  in  the  northeastern  area.  In 
both  Illinois  and  Indiana,  dry  leather  hurt  sizing  of  early  varieties. 
Minnesota  crop  prospects  were  also  reduced  by  dry  weather.    The  Kansas 
crop  has    adequate  moisture  supplies,  and  is  sizing  well.    In  Arkansas  the 
drop  was  heavier  than  expected  but  adequate  moisture  aided  sizing. 

Washington  apple  prospects  are  extremely  variable  by  areas.  Size 
growth  during  July  was  generally  not  up  to  earlier  expectations.  Oregon 
reports  generally  favorable  weather  conditions  for  sizing.    A  few  hot  days 
caused  some  sunburn  damage  in  the  Hood  River  area  but  this  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  serious.    However,  in  California,  small  sizes  and  sunburn 
damage  from  drought  in  the  North  Coast  and  other  non- irrigated  areas 
reduced  prospects  during  July.    In  the  Watsonville  district,  irrigated 
fi^it  has  made  good  growth,  but  non- irrigated  crops  in  the  hills  show 
only  fair  growth.    Harvest  of  a  few  Delicious  is  expected  in  this  area 
before  the  end  of  August. 

PEACHES;    The  1959  peach  crop  is  forecast  at  72.6  million  bushels,  2  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year,  and  l8  percent  above  average.  Ex- 
cluding the  California  Clingstone  crop  which  is  mostly  for  canning,  the 
rest  of  the  U.  S.  crop  is  estimated  at  hd.3  million  bushels,  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  1958  hut  23  percent  above  average.    Only  California,  Oregon, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  expect  larger  crops 
than  last  year.    South  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Texas  estimate  the  same 
size  crop  as  in  1958  but  all  other  States  show  a  decrease. 

The  California  Clingstone  crop  is  estimated  at  2k. 2  million  bushels,  15 
percent  larger  than  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average.    The  1959  esti- 
mate excludes  production  which  was  eliminated  through  the  "green  drop" 
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program  put  into  effect  under  the  Peach  ^fe.rketing  Order  for  California 
Clingstone  peaches.    Hot  July  weather  together  vith  a  heavy  set  has  affected 
the  si^es  and  reduced  prospects  frou  o.  month  ago. 

The  California  Freestone  crop  is  also  down  from  last  month  vath  the 
production  now  estimated  at  13.8  million  bushels,  20  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  26  percent  above  average.    Harvest  of  Elbertas  is  past  its 
peak.    Sizes  are  small. 

In  the  Worth  Atlemtic  States,  prospective  production  held  about  the  same 
as  a  month  ago  but  is  down  from  last  year.    In  the  South  Atlantic  region  the 
indicated  production  tended  to  be  higher  than  a  month  ago  although  below  last 
year.    Rains  during  July  over  most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaimre,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  helped  the 
crop.    Dry  weather  dviring  June  and  early  July  hurt  sizing  in  many  areas  but 
subsequent  rains  generally  brought  the  peaches  out  of  this  and  by  August  1 
the  fruit  shoved  good  sizes.    Harvest  is  \inden;ay  in  all  of  these  States. 
Virginia  had  about  finished  the  harvest  of  Halehavens  by  August  1  and 
started  on  Elbertas  about  August  5  in  the  southern  Piedmont  counties.  In 
the  Roanoke  and  central  Piedmont  areas,  Elbertas  \rLll  start  about  August  10. 
Pennsylvania  started  picking  early  varieties  about  July  20  in  the  southern 
coxinties.    There  are  still  a  fe\7  spots  in  Pennsylvania  where  more  rain  is 
needed  to  insure  proper  sizing  of  late  peaches.    New  Jersey  growers  have 
had  some  trouble  with  brown  rot.    Harvest  of  Svmhighs  began  about  August  1 
in  southern  New  Jersey.    Blakes  are  expected  to  start  about  August  20  and 
Elbertas  about  August  25. 

New  York  started  picking  some  of  the  earliest  varieties  the  last  of 
July  in  the  Hudson  Valley.    In  Niagara  County,  rains  are  needed  for  proper 
sizing.    In  New  England,  prospects  are  holding  good.    There  was  ample  or 
excessive  moisture  during  July. 

Prospects  remained  unchanged  from  last  month  in  the  North  Central 
States.    Until  mid- July  northwestern  Ohio  v/as  rather  dry,  but  by  August  1 
rains  had  enabled  peaches  to  size  satisfactorily.    Harvest  of  Golden  Jubilees, 
Halehavens,  and  Redhavens  began  July  15  in  west  central  and  southwestern  areas, 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.     In  the  northwest  and  north  central  areas 
harvest  started  about  July  27.    In  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
peaches  are  being  picked.  Illinois  expects  to  start  on  Elbertas  arovmd 
August  10.    Michigan  started  harvest  in  the  southwest  a  week  or  10  days  earlier 
than  usual  -vzith  Redhavens  moving  in  fair  volvime  the  last  week  in  July.  Move- 
ment of  Elbertas  should  be  under  \7ay  by  the  last  week  of  August.  Kansas 
harvest  v/as  about  at  its  peak  by  August  1. 

Production  in  the  9  Southern  States  is  estimated  at  ih.'^  million  bushels, 
8  percent  belov;  last  year  but  56  percent  above  average.    The  crop  is  turning 
out  better  than  estimated  a  month  ago  with  the  harvest  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.    July  rains  Mere  especially  beneficial  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  where  dry  weather  in  late  June  had  threatened  sizing.    On  August  1, 
South  Carolina  had  only  a  few  late  varieties  in  the  Piedmont  left  to  be 
harvested.    North  Carolina  reached  peaJ:  harvest  of  Elbertas  the  last  week 
in  July. 
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Colorado  expects  to  start  on  El"bertas  aliout  August  20  in  the  main 
Palisades  area,     July  vras  dry  but  growers  had  adequate  irrigation  waoero 
Idaho  started  harvesting  Redhavena  about  August  1  and  expected  to  start 
on  Early  Hales  August  lOo    Washington's  peaches  developed  under  favorable 
conditions  during  July,    In  Central  Washington,  growers  were  picking 
Redhaven  and  Dixirods  by  August  Ip  and  in  the  Yakima  Valley  Redhaven 
harvest  will  last  to  about  August  lOo    In  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  harvest 
of  early  varieties  was  vrell  under  way  by  late  Julyo 

PEARS;    The  prospective  production  of  pears,  estimated  at  32,277,000  Luphels, 

shows  a  slight  decrease  from  a  month  ago  but  is  9  percent  above 
average.    Practically  all  of  the  decrease  from  last  month  is  in  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  and  fairly  evenly  divided  between  Bartletts  and 
other  varietiese    Production  of  Bartlct!;  pears  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
forecast  at  21,3^0,000  bushels  and  the  winter  crop  at  7,277,000  bushels. 

In  California,  Bartlett  pear  prospects  continue  favorable^    The  set  of 
fruit  is  heavy,  conyeci'j.eutly  fruit  in  some  areas  made  slow  growth  but 
grov/ers  are  picking  the  larger  pears  so  that  remaining  fruit  will  develop 
more  size.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  started  the  first  week  of  July,  and  al- 
though sizes  were  below  average,  movement  was  generally  active.  Harvest 
for  canning  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  Sacramento  River  district  and 
early  districts. 

Pear  prospects  in  Oregon  declined  during  July,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
high  temperatures  that  slowed  growth  of  fruit  and  is  expected  to  reduce 
tonnage,    i^ality,  hov/ever ,  is  not  expected  to  be  adversely  affected.  The 
decrease  from  a  month  ago  is  greater  in  the  winter  varieties  than  Bartletts. 

Prospective  production  in  Washington  declined  further  during  Julye, 
The  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  9  percent  under  last  year  and  22  percent 
below  average.    The  Bartlett  crop  v;as  held  back  by  cool  weather  early  in 
July  and  only  made  about  normal  growth  during  the  hot  weather  between 
July  10-26,    However,  pears  are  expected  to  be  of  good  size — probably 
better  than  last  year.    Picking  ia  expected  to  start  August  17-20o  Winter 
pears  dropped  rather  heavily  during  the  hot  weather  in  July  and  ''pea::' 
decline"  is  evident  on  an  increasing  scale.    This  accounts  for  the  further 
decrease  in  prospective  production  during  July,    Cool  weather  during  June 
and  early  July  delayed  develcpment  of  this    crop  and  harvest  is  not  expected 
to  start  until  after  the  first  week  in  September, 

The  forecast  for  Michigan  is  ujichanged  from  July  lo    Movement  of  the 
important  Bartlett  crop  is  expected  to  start  the  early  part  of  August,  In 
Hew  York,  production  ia  unchanged  from  a  month  agOt>    Leaf  injury  has  been 
noted  in  all  areas  but  it  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  fruit,    A  light 
harvest  of  early  va:rieties  started  in  the  Hudson  Valley  at  the  end  of  Julyo 

G-RAPES;    Estimated  production  of  3il28,700  tons  is  a  reduction  of  k  perc&nt 
from  a  month  ago.    The  crop  ia  now  indicated  to  be  3  percent  above 
last  year  and  8  percent  above  average.    In  California  and  Arizona,  produc- 
tion of  European  type  grapes  is  forecast  at  2,866,^00  tons  compared  with 
2,7^6,700  tons  harvested  last  year  and  the  average  of  2,684,070  tons^  The 
1959  production  of  raisin  varieties  in  California  is  forecast  at  1,700,000 
tons,  wine  varieties  at  560,000  tons,  and  table  varieties  at  600,000  tons, 
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totalling  2,860,000  tons.    The  decrease  from  a  month  ago  is  mainly  in  the 
raisin  varieties.    Conditions  continued  favorable  during  July  and  maturity 
is  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  early.     Harvest  of  Thompson  Seedless  is  over  in 
the  Arvin  district,  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Delano  area,  and  starting  in 
the  Sanger-Reedley-Dinuba  areas.    Grapes  to  be  cut  for  raisins  are  expected 
to  go  on  trays  around  August  15-20.    Sunburn  damage  has  not  been  significant 
as  of  this  date.     Harvest  of  early  table  grapes  is  over  in  the  southern 
California  areas.    Ribiers  and  Malagas  are  moving  in  good  volume  in  the  Arvin 
and  Delano  areas  and  starting  in  the  Sanger-Reedley-Dinuba  districts.  The 
Emperor  crop  is  developing  well.    Harvest  of  Tokays  is  expected  to  start 
around  August  15 .    Wine  type  grapes  made  rapid  development.    A  few  hot  spells 
in  early  July  caused  some,  but  not  significant,  sunburn. 

Harvest  of  the  Arizona  crop  is  over.    Prospects  in  Washington  continue 
favorable  although  harvest  is  about  one  week  later  than  normal.    Hot  weather 
in  late  Jvly  caused  some  sunburn  in  isolated  vineyards  but  no  significant 
loss  of  production  is  expected.    Crops  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  improved 
during  July  and  production  prospects  increased  about  13  percent  over  a  month 
ago.    This  year's  crop  in  these  two  States,  however,  is  ik  percent  below 
last  year's    but  is  16  percent  above  average.     In  the  Chautauqua- Erie  area 
of  New  York  berries  are  sizing  well  and  quality  appears  very  good.  Grapes 
are  maturing  well  ahead  of  last  year.    Crops  in  the  Finger  Lake  area  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  harvest  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  Berries 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  showing  good  size.    The  Pennsylvania  crop  made 
good  progress  and  it  now  appears  harvest  will  be  early,  following  the 
pattern  of  other  crops  this  year,  starting  about  September  15-20.  The 
Michigan  crop  prospects  declined  slightly  during  July  but  production  is 
well  above  last  year  and  about  U9  percent  above  average.    Arkansas  prospects 
were  lowered  about  7  percent  dioring  July  mainly  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains 
in  the  northwest  that  caused  brown  rot. 

CITRUS:    Prospects  for  the  1959-60  citrus  crop  are  favorable  in  all  areas. 

Florida  crops  improved  during  July.    The  condition  of  Florida 
oranges  is  a  little  above  that  of  this  date  last  year  and  that  of  grapefruit 
a  little  lower.    In  California,  new  crop  oranges  have  developed  a  uniform  set 
of  fruit  and  gro\>rbh  has  been  satisfactory.     The  set  of  Navels  is  a  little 
better  than  for  Valencias  and  fruit  is  large  for  this  date.    Arizona  prospects 
are  bright.    A  good  set  held  and  growing  conditions  have  been  favorable. 
Reported  conditions  of  Texas  citrus  dropped  a  little  from  July  1  but  the 
condition  is  considerably  above  this  date  a  year  ago.    Groves  in  Texas  have 
been  given  good  care  and  rust  mite  control  has  been  generally  effective.  A 
crop  of  good  quality  fruit  is  in  prospect.    The  Louisiana  crop  made  good 
progress  and  is  sizing  well. 

PLUI'IS  AND  PRUNES;    The  1959  plum  crop  in  California  and  Michigan  is  forecast 
at  107,700  tons,  57  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and  2h 
percent  above  average.    California  accounts  for  all  of  the  increase  over 
1958.    Ifervest  of  Duartes  and  other  mic" season  varieties  in  California  was 
nearly  finished  by  August  1.    Picking  of  Late  Santa  Rosas,  Presidents,  and 
other  late  varieties  is  in  moderate  volume.    Sizes  are  smaller  than  usxial 
and  sunburn  is  causing  some  losses.     In  southwestern  Michigan  there  is  a 
bumper  crop  of  Damsons  but  short  crops  of  Stanley  and  German  prunes. 
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The  California  dried  prime  crop,  estimated  at  150,000  tons  (dried  basis) 
is  56  percent  larger  than  last  year's  small  crop  but  T  percent  below  average. 
The  crop  is  not  holding  xip  to  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago.  Drop  has  been 
relatively  heavy  as  the  result  of  hot  weather,  and  sunburn  has  been  a  factor. 
Drought  conditions  in  Sonoma  and  Wapa  Counties  are  affecting  size  and  drop. 
Harvest  of  Sugar  Prunes  began  the  last  week  in  July  and  picking  of  French 
Prunes  in  Santa  Clara  County  was  Just  starting  about  August  1. 

Production  of  prunes  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  is  forecast  at 
85,500  tons  (fresh  basis),  63  percent  greater  than  in  1958  hut  6  percent 
below  average.    Most  of  the  increase  over  last  year  is  in  Oregon  where  there 
is  a  \aniform  set  and  the  fruit  is  sizing  well.    Idaho  expects  to  start  prune 
harvest  about  August  10,  with  heavy  movement  occurring  August  17-September  17 . 
Picking  of  plums  will  begin  about  September  2.    Both  primes  and  plums  show 
high  quality.    Washington  expects  to  start  picking  of  Early  Italian  prujaes 
for  fresh  market  about  August  15  in  the  Lower  Yakima  Valley.    Hot  weather 
during  July  apparently  did  not  hurt  the  pnmes.    In  the  Clark  County  area 
of  western  Washington,  sizes  may  be  small  because  of  a  heavy  set. 

SWEET  CHERRIES;    Production  of  sweet  cherries  is  estimated  at  8o,050  tons, 

9  percent  less  than  last  year  and  ih  percent  below  average. 
The  Eastern  crop  of  22,820  tons  was  slightly  above  earlier  expectations  and 
9  percent  more  than  last  year.    The  Western  crop  of  57>230  tons  was  below 
earlier  expectations  and  lU-  percent  below  1958. 

Harvest  of  the  short  California  crop  was  virtually  completed  by  mid- June. 
In  Oregon,  harvest  was  conipleted  during  July  without  rain  damage.    The  Wash- 
ington crop  picked  out  lighter  than  ejcpected  because  of  failiure  to  size  and 
cullage  was  heavy.    Harvest  in  the  Flathead- Lake  area  of  Montana  was  still 
underway  August  1  with  quality  generally  better  than  last  year  despite  con- 
siderable variation  in  fruit  size.    Harvest  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado  was 
completed  by  early  August  with  quality  of  the  crop  generally  good. 

Although  the  Michigan  fruit  belt  suffered  from  drought  in  July,  grower 
reports  show  production  holding  up  to  earlier  expectations.    In  Western  New 
York  the  trees  were  heavily  loaded  and,  although  the  fruit  did  not  reach  the 
size  growers  had  expected,  the  indicated  production  on  August  1  is  the  same 
as  for  a  month  earlier.    In  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  the  crop  turned  out 
better  than  growers  expected. 

SOUR  CHERRIES;    The  sour  cherry  crop  is  estimated  at  139,210  tons,  down 

3  percent  from  Jvily  1,  but  3^  percent  above  last  year  and 
7  percent  above  average.    Drought  reduced  the  Michigan  crop.    Some  of  the 
northern  cherry  areas  of  that  State  were  still  short  of  moisture  on  August  1. 
In  southwest  Michigan  rain  received  the  last  10  days  of  July  came  too  late 
to  be  a  real  help.    The  crop  was  early,  especially  in  central  and  northern 
areas.    There  was  a  shortage  of  pickers  and  cherries  were  riper  than  usml 
when  picked.    Some  wind  damage  occurred  in  the  central  and  northern  areas, 
but  losses,  although  greater  than  the  last  2  years,  are  not  expected  to  be 
much  above  normal.    The  Wisconsin  crop  was  also  earlier  than  usual  and  this 
State  has  likewise  experienced  a  shortage  of  pickers. 
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The  New  York  crop  \7as  of  good  quality  but  sizes  were  smaller  than  expected. 
Harvest  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  with  some  picking  still 
under  way  at  the  end  of  July.    The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  generally  of  good 
quality  with  harvest  completed  before  August  1. 

The  Oregon  crop  turned  out  better  than  expected  because  of  good  sizing, 
but  the  Washington  crop  was  much  smaller  than  anticipated,    ivfontana  reports 
a  light  crop  but  good  fruit  size.    The  Idaho  crop  "vra.s  generally  of  high 
quality,  although  sunburn  caused  a  heavy  cull-out  ofi  some  late  pickings. 
The  Larimer  Coimty,  Colorado,  crop  sized  better  than  expected  earlier. 

APRICOTS :    Production  of  apricots  in  California,  Washington,  and  Utah  is 

estimated    at  229^  500  tons,  more  than  tirice  as  large  as  last  year 
and  10  percent  above  average.    The  big  increase  from  last  year  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  harvest  was  nearly  complete  by  August  l--alraost  a  week  earlier 
than  usual  because  of  hot  weather.    Hot  weather  caused  considerable  sunburn 
and  droppage.    In  V/ashington  the  crop  was  also  nearly  all  harvested.  Utah's 
apricots  developed  well.    Hail  damage  from  early  season  storms  is  apparent 
in  Weber  and  Davis  Counties  although  only  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  was. 
hujrt. 

AVOCADOS ;    In  California,  harvest  of  a  light  crop  of  summer  variety  avocados 

(varieties  other  than  Fuertes)  continues.    Hot  weather  caused 
overmaturity  and  considerable  droppage  of  mature  fruit.    Small  fruit  from 
the  1959  bloom  also  showed  considerable  droppage  because  of  high  temperatures, 
but  trees  had  a  heavy  set. 

A  light  crop  of  "off -bloom"  Fuertes  i^ill  be  harvested  in  September.  The 
set  of  the  main  new  Fuertes  for  next  season  (1956-60)  is  heavy. 

FIGS:    Hot  weather  during  the  past  month  was  favorable  for  California  figs. 

Production  of  Kadotas  is  expected  to  be  light  because  of  freeze  damage 
to  trees  last  November.    Harvest  of  Calimyma  figs  is  \mder  way.  Tliere 
was  a  good  set,  and  fr\iit  has  sized  well. 

OLIVES:    California  expects  a  light  crop  of  olives  this  season.    Prospects  for 

Missions  are  a  little  better  than  for  Manzanillos  and  Sevillanos. 
Because  of  the  light  set  sizes  of  the  olives  will  probably  be  above  average. 

ALMONDS;    Production  of  almonds  in  California  is  forecast  at  70,000  tons,  three 
and  one-half  times  as  large  as  last  year's  small  crop  and  the  largest 
of  record.    The  largest  crop  prior  to  this  was  5^^600  tons  in  1956.  Almond 
orchards  have  r'eceived  their  last  irrigation  and  in  many  orchards  the  ground 
has  been  prepared  for  harvest.    The  hot,  dry  weather  has  helped  the  crop.  On 
early  varieties  hvLLls  have  opened  freely  and  a  few  have  been  harvested.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  seasons  of  record  for  harvest. 

WALNUTS :    Production  of  walnuts  in  California  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at 

68,'4-00   tons,  23  percent  below  last  year's  record  crop,  and  7 
percent  below  average.    California's  vralnuts,  particularly  late  varieties, 
were  hurt  by  the  hot  weather  during  June  and  July.    Blight  has  shown  up  in 
Oregon's  i/alnuts  since  July  1  and  has  been  a  factor  in  a  heavy  drop  of  nuts. 
Because  of  a  light  set  the  crop  is  sizing  well. 
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FILBERTS ;    The  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  expected  to  total 

10,190  tons,  36  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  29  percent 
above  average.    The  crop  is  about  ten  days  later  than  last  year.  Oregon 
had  a  heavy  aphid  infestation  prior  to  the  mid-Jvily  hot  veather.  This 
season  Bro^m  Stain  disease  has  been  practically  non-existent,  in  contrast 
to  last  year  ,vhen  it  caused  considerable  droppage  of  nuts. 

PECANS :    Production  iS  forecast  at  I38  million  poimds,  21  percent  less  than 

last  year,  and  8  percent  below  average.    All  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  expect  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year  -^dLth  their  combined 
production  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  1958.    West  of  the  Mssissippi,  all 
States  expect  a  somewhat  larger  crop  \rith  their  production  totaling  about 
one-third  more  than  in  I958.    The  South  Carolina  crop  varies  considerably 
between  and  -vrLthin  areas,  with  conditions  particularly  poor  in  the  Pee  Dee 
area.    The  set  in  lower  and  coastal  counties  was  fair  to  good  but  heavy  shedding 
has  occurred,  possibly  as  the  result  of  heavy  July  rainfall.    Georgia  expects 
a  fairly  light  crop  of  the  important  Stuart  variety,  especially  around  and 
south  of  Albany.    The  Schley  variety  had  a  good  set  in  central  Georgia,  but 
frequent  rains  have  resvilted  in  scab  damage.    Pecans  had  a  heavy  bloom,  but 
because  of  excessive  rainfall  during  pollination  the  set  was  hurt.  Casebearer 
damage  has  been  heavy  in  many  areas.    A  good  portion  of  the  1959  pecans  will 
come  from  the  areas  north  of  Albany. 

Alabama  reports  a  very  short  crop  in  the  important  coastal  counties  of 
Baldi/in  and  Mobile.    The  south  central  areas  also  have  a  poor  crop  but  in 
the  southeastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  the  crop  is  somewhat  better. 
In  many  southern  counties,  seedlings  are  the  only  trees  with  nuts.  I'/Iississippi 
pecans  s\iffered  from  freeze  damage,  poor  bloom  and  droppage  of  nuts.  Best 
prospects  this  year  are  in  the  Delta.    Success  and  seedling  varieties  have  a 
better  crop  than  Stuarts.    Arkansas  expects  a  good  crop  although  worms  and 
disease  were  causing  a  heavy  drop  of  nuts  at  report  time.    Louisiana  has  had 
adequate  or  excessive  rainfall  this  eeason.    Nuts  are  filling  well  but  some 
areas  have  a  heavy  drop,  particularly  on  improved  varieties.    Oklahoma's  crop 
shows  a  great  amount  of  variation,  particvilarly  in  the  south  central  part  of 
the  State.    In  east  Texas  ajid  along  the  upper  coast,  prospects  are  generally 
better  than  last  year,  but  in  south  central  Texas  a  near  failure  in  reported 
for  the  second  consecutive  year.    Throughout  the  north  central  part  of  the 
State  the  crop  is  spotty  and  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year.    In  the 
San  Saba  area,  production  will  be  limited  mostly  to  uplands.    Around  Uvalde 
a  good  crop  is  in  prospect.    New  Mexico  trees  have  a  good  set  of  pecans, 
with  both  the  trees  and  nuts  showing  good  condition. 

POTATOES ;    The  late  summer  potato  crop  is  now  estimated  at  33,664,000  hundred- 
weight, 1  percent  above  the  July  1  forecast,  but  still  2  percent 
below  the  relatively  large  I958  crop.    Growing  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  during  the  month  except  in  the  Idaho-Eastern  Oregon  producing  areas 
where  hot  weather  caused  scane  crop  damage.    Rainfall  was  unusually  heavy  in 
the  Northeastern  producing  States,  especially  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
in  New  Jersey. 

On  Long  Island,  New  York,  prospects  continue  favorable.    Rainfall  was 
excessive  during  July  vrith  some  stations  recording  7  inches.    Drying  weather 
d\iring  the  last  week  of  the  month  made  it  possible  for  growers  to  combat  a 
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heavy  "build-up  of  aphids.    Digging  was  slowed  appreciably  by  wet  fields, 
but  picked  up  during  the  last  week,  of  the  month.    Digging  in  New  Jersey  was 
also  slowed  by  heavy  rains  during  the  last  half  of  July,  but  some  growers 
had  about  one- fifth  of  their  acreage  dug  by  early  August.    Harvest  of  the 
late  summer  Cobbler  crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  now  in  fvill  swing.    Tuber  size 
has  been  smaller  than  expected  earlier  because  of  lack  of  moisture  and  high 
temperatures  earlier  in  the  season.    In  Bay  County,  Michigan,  harvest  is  well 
advanced.    Yields  from  early  plantings  were  reduced  substantially  because  of 
dry  weather  in  late  June  and  July.    However,  recent  rains  have  improved 
prospects  for  the  late  plantings  in  this  area.    The  V/isconein  crop  made 
generally  satisfactory  progress  during  the  month,  with  digging  getting 
underway  in  late  July.     In  Minnesota,  harvest  of  the  late  summer  crop  is 
now  general.    Yields  are  running  below  last  year  because  of  hot  weather 
in  June  and  part  of  July. 

In  Colorado,  a  few  fields  have  been  dug  for  chippers  but  digging  is  not 
expected  to  be  general  until  mid- August.    Harvest  of  Reds  in  Idaho  got 
underway  about  mid-July,  and  digging  of  Long  VJhites  and  Gems  became  active 
late  in  the  month.    Temperatures  in  the  Oregon- Idaho  late  s\immer  areas  were 
unusually  severe  during  July  riuining  much  above  normal  for  three  weeks. 
Malheur  County,  Oregon,  reported  some  damage  to  Russets.     In  Umatilla  and 
Morrow  Counties,  harvest  was  in  full  sv;ing  in  early  August.    In  the  Yakima 
Valley  of  Washington,  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly.    Digging  of  '.fhites 
was  in  full  swing  the  last  part  of  July  and  Russets  got  started  the  last 
week  of  the  month.    In  the  Columbia  Basin,  digging  of  Whites  became  active 
the  last  week  of  July  with  Russets  expected  to  follow  in  early  August.  In 
California,  late  summer  harvest  has  been  rapid,  especially  in  the  important 
Stockton  Delta  area.    However,  in  other  areas  of  the  State  digging  is  only 
slightly  ahead  of  the  norma,l  schedule.    Tuber  size  is  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  but  quality  is  good. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  fall  potato  crop  is  for  a  harvest  of 
168,957,000  hundredweight,  8  percent  below  the  relatively  large  1958  crop, 
but  still  11  percent  above  the  19^9-57  average.    The  fall  crop  made  generally 
good  progress  during  the  month,  although  unusually  hot  weather  in  Idaho  and 
Eastern  Oregon  caused  some  damage.    July  rainfall  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  was 
much  below  normal  and  irrigation  in  that  area  was  heavy.    Drought  conditions 
continued  in  South  Dakota,  but  moisture  was  generally  adequate  in  the  other 
fall  crop  States.     Harvest  is  expected  to  be  about  on  schedule  in  all  areas 
except  Idaho  where  the  crop  is  considered  about  tv/o  v/eeks  late. 

Production  in  8  Eastern  fall  States  is  placed  at  62,179^000  hundred- 
weight, 5  percent  below  1958  but  still  fractionally  above  average.     In  9 
Central  States,  the  fall  crop  is  placed  at  39,8o6,000  hundredweight,  9  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier  but  h  percent  above  average.    In  9  VJestern  fall 
States,  production  is  placed  at  66,972,000  hundredweight,  9  percent  below 
the  1958  crop,  but  over  one- fourth  above  average. 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  most  potato  fields  show  normally  good  stands 
and  growth,  although  top  growth  is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.    A  heavy 
bloom  has  been  reported  this  year.    Many  fields  were  dry  on  August  1,  al- 
though some  areas  received  rainfall  in  late  July.     On  Long  Island,  New  York, 
fall  potatoes  made  generally  good  progress  during  the  month.    Rainfall  was 
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unusually  heavy  making  it  difficialt  to  carry  out  adequate  spray  operations. 
In  Upstate  New  York,  acreage  was  generally  planted  at  an  early  date  this 
year  and  fields  were  well  advanced  on  August  1.    Hot,  dry  weather  occurred 
dxjring  the  last  part  of  July,  but  heavy  early  season  rainfall  has  provided 
a  good  reserve  of  soil  moisture.    Progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  crop  during 
July  was  varied.    Good  rains  occurred  during  July  in  the  iuportant  Allentown 
area  of  Lehigh  County,  hut  on  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  county  many  fields 
received  little  or  no  rainfall.    Growing  conditions  were  favorable  in  Potter 
County  and  in  the  Erie  Belt,  hut  moisture  was  short  along  the  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

In  Ohio,  development  of  the  fall  crop  was  favorable  dtiring  the  month 
although  considerable  hail  damage  was  reported  in  the  Celeryville  area. 
Harvest  got  underway  in  the  Lake  Erie  area  about  mid-July.    In  Michigan, 
rainfall  in  late  July  improved  crop  prospects  but  Indicated  yields  are 
below  1958  because  of  dry  weather  in  June  and  early  July.    In  Wisconsin, 
the  crop  is  making  good  progress  despite  below  average  moisture  conditions 
on  August  1.    In  Clay  County,  Minnesota,  unusually  heavy  rains  caused  some 
crop  losses.    In  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  potato 
fields  were  about  through  blooming  in  early  August.    Crop  condition  was 
satisfactory,  but  additional  moisture  is  needed.    The  commercial  potato  area 
from  Garand  Forks  northward  got  heavy  rains  during  the  first  week  of  August, 
Drought  conditions  continued  in  South  Dakota  on  August  1,  but  abandonment 
has  been  about  average.    The  Nebraska  crop  is  looking  very  good. 

In  Colorado,  August  1  prospects  were  well  below  the  unusually  favorable 
yields  realized  in  1958.    In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  crop  development  was 
below  normal  on  August  1.    July  rainfall  in  this  area  was  unusually  light 
and  pumping  operations  were  extensive.    In  northern  Colorado  the  fall  crop 
is  making  good  progress.    In  Idaho,  rather  extensive  frosts  in  early  Jvily 
in  the  Uiper  Snake  River  V  .Iley,  particularly  from  Idaho  Palls  north,  re- 
sulted in  a  further  delay  in  the  crop.    Damage  was  quite  varied,  ranging 
from  very  light  to  severe.    Continued  high  daytime  temperatures  from  July 
10  through  the  end  of  the  month  tave  also  advereely  affected  the  crop. 
Secohd     growth  has  already  been  reported  on  most  of  the  acreage.    llie  crop 
is  generally  classified  about  two  weeks  later  than  in  1958.    Frost  damage 
also  occurred  in  Deschutes  County,  Oregon,  during  July,  resulting  in 
sizable  crop  losses.    Elsewhere  in  Oregon,  the  fall  crop  made  generally 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  month.    Growing  conditions  also  continued 
favorable  in  Washington  during  July,  although  the  hot  weather  late  in  the 
month  caused  some  minor  damage.    Prospects  are  considered  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago.    In  Tulelake,  California,  lower  yields  are  in  prospect 
this  year  because  of  cold  weather  and  frost  as  late  as  July  28.  However, 
this  has  been  largely  offset  by  a  larger  acreage  in  the  higher  yielding 
Salinas  Valley. 

The  early  summer  crop  is  now  placed  at  13,633?  000  hmdredweight, 
virtually  unchanged  from  a  month  ago,  7  percent  below  1958,  but  still  12 
percent  above  average.    Production  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  turned 
out  somewhat  smaller  than  indicated  on  July  1,  but  this  was  offset  by  increases 
in  eevexal  minor  producing  States.    On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  harvest  was 
virtually  complete  on  August  1,  although  rains  beginning  July  11  delayed 
digging  of  some  late  fields.    In  North  Carolina,  harvest  is  well  underway. 
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Some  losses  occurred  in  the  Hendersonville  area  because  of  excessive  rain- 
fall, but  most  of  the  crop  is  in  generally  good  condition.    In  Delaware, 
harvest  was  delayed  by  wet  fields,  but  with  clearing  weather  the  last  week 
of  July  digging  progressed  rapidly.    In  Texas,  harvest  became  active  in  all 
areas  the  second  week  of  July.    Digging  was  nearing  the  half-way  mark  at  the 
end  of  the  month.    Favorable  yields  were  reported.    In  Southern  California 
harvest  has  been  rapid  and  most  fields  should  be  dug  by  August  10. 

The  late  spring  potato  crop  was  previously  estimated  at  22,553,000 
hundredweight,  7  percent  below  the  I958  crop  and  8  percent  below  avej-age. 
Production  of  early  spring  potatoes  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  placed  at 
3,311,000  hundredweight ,  30  percent  below  the  1958  crop.    Production  of 
winter  potatoes  in  Florida  and  California  totaled  3,87^,000  hundredweight, 
22  percent  below  1958. 

SITEETPOTATOES;    The  1959  sweetpotato  production  is  forecast  at  17,852,000 
hundredvreight — 2  percent  above  the  1S58  crop  but  9  percent 
belovr  average.    The  indicated  production  is  1  percent  above  the  July  1  fore- 
cast. 

Grov^ing  conditions  continue  genei^lly  favorable  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  sweetpotato  crop.    Average  yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at 
65.2  hundredweight — slightly  below  the  record  higli  yield  of  1958  but  17  per- 
cent above  average. 

In  the  major  commercial  grovring  areas  of  New  Jersey,  sweetpotatoes  made 
excellent  vine  grovrth  during  July.    Hairvest  in  the  early  fields,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  got  undeivay  the  last  half  of  July,  and  by  August  1, 
was  fairly  active.    In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  harvest  of  good  quality  sweetpotatoes  is  underway.    The  condi- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  crop  is  mostly  fair  to  good.    Light  harvest  of  early 
plantings  is  underway  but  most  of  the  crop  is  later  than  usual  and  no  appre- 
ciable volume  will  be  dug  until  September.    Growing  conditions  in  Texas  are 
favorable  and  the  sweetpotato  crop  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  Light 
harvest  started  in  east  Texas  the  last  of  August  but  volvmje  supplies  will 
not  be  available  until  late  September  and  October.    California  sweetpotatoes 
are  developing  well  but  yield  per  acre  prospects  are  below  those  of  last  year. 

HOPS;    Production  is  forecast  from  August  1  conditions  at  52,641,000  pounds. 

This  is  2  percent  above  the  July  1  estimate  and  9  percent  above  both 
last  year  and  average.    Production  prospects  iinproved  during  July  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  but  held  the  same  in  California. 

In  Washington,  vine  growth  was  excellent  during  the  July  9-27  period 
of  hot  weather,  and  hops  bloomed  well.    However,  vine  growth  tends  to  be 
light  in  the  Yakima  Valley.    Expected  start  of  harvest  for  the  various  Wash- 
ington areas  ranges  from  August  16  to  25.    Weather  was  generally  favorable 
for  the  Oregon  crop.    Harvest  of  early  yards  in  the  vrillamette  Valley  is 
expected  to  begin  about  Axigust  15 .    Idaho  expects  a  crop  of  excellent  quality. 
Harvest  of  Early  Clusters  is  expected  to  start  about  August  21,  and  of  Late 
Clusters,  September  1-5.    Development  of  the  California  crop  has  been  satis- 
factory.   With  the  hot  weather,  red  spider  mites  have  posed  a  threat  but 
controls  have  been  effective.  Mildew  has  not  been  a  problem.  Harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  start  about  mid-August. 
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SUGAR  BEETS;    k  record  sugar  teat  crop  of  I6,075t000  tons  is  estimated  as 

of  August  lo    This  is  1  percent  above  the  forecast  of  a 
month  ago  and  3c7  percent  above  the  previcas  record  of  15»505iOOO  tons 
produced  in  1957o    'I^Q  indicated  yield  of  17„8  tons  is  also  a  record, 
topping  the  previous  record  of  17o7  tons  for  1957  "by  0,1  ton.  j 

Growing  conditions  were  favorable  in  July  except  in  isolated  areaso  ■ 
In  the  eastern  edge  of  the  belt,  blocking  and  thinning  of  the  crop  was  , 
completed  ahead  of  schedule  and  late  July  rains  brought  needed  moisture 
to  put  the  crop  in  good  shapso    Growing  conditions  in  the  Red  River  j 
Yalley  have  been  good  except  for  excessive  July  rainfall  in  Clay  County,  , 
Mnnesota,  v/here  yield  prospects  are  down  from  a  month  ago.    Warm  July  ] 
weatfjer  made  heavy  demands  on  irrigation  water  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  most  of  the  Mountain  States  but  except  for  South  Dakota,  V/yoming-, 
and  Nebraska,  irrigation  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequatOo    In  these 
States  irrigation  water  in  some  areas  could  become  scarce  before  the  end  | 
of  the  season  if  natural  rainfall  is  short.    As  was  the  case  in  the  i 
Mountain  States,  hot,  dry  July  weather  made  heavy  demands  on  irrigation  | 
facilities  in  Washington  and  Oregon  but  promoted  good  growthc    A  break 
in  the  canal  in  the  Kittitas  Valley -e suited  in  some  beets  getting  in- 
sufficient water  during  the  hot  spell  and  yields  sufferedc    In  California,  j 
prospects  continued  good.    Insect  and  disease  damage  was  at  a  miniiiion,  i 
Harvest  is  getting  well  under  viay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  in  j 
the  San  Joaquin  Valleyo    Harvest  of  the  Imperial  Valley  crop  has  been 
completed  with  both  yields  and  sugar  content  reported  as  good, 

SUGARCAIflB  FOR  SUGAB  AND  SEED;    The  estimated  production  of  sugarcane  for 

sugar  and  seed  remains  unchanged  from  July  1 
at  a  record  8,0^8,000  tons,    Grovdng  conditions  in  Florida  have  been  good 
to  date  and  excellent  yields  are  in  prospect  if  weather  remains  favorable, 
Frequent  heavy  showers  in  Louisiana  during  the  month  resulted  in  rapid 
growth  of  cane  and  tended  to  shade  out  grass  in  fields  which  did  not  get 
their  final  cultivation.    Borers  are  present  in  some  areas  and  spraying 
is  under  way, 

PASTURES;    Condition  of  United  States  pastures  on  August  1  was  78  percent  of 
normal— -11  percentage  points  below  the  near  record  high  condition 
of  a  year  earlier,  but  1  point  above  the  19^8-57  average  for  August  1,  High 
temperatvires  and  lack  of  moisture  during  July  deteriorated  pastures  over 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  across  most  of  the  North  Central  region,  Northern 
Great  Plains  States  and  most  of  the  V/est,    In  contrast,  timely  rains  and 
below  normal  temperatures  in  July  resulted  in  contraseasonal  pasture  improve- 
ment over  much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
throtigh  the  Southern  Great  Plains  and  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  Statese 

August  1  pastTire  conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  reflected 
sharp  variations  in  July  growing  conditions.    In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  hot,  dry  July  weather  shaiply  reduced  pasture 
feed  so  that  supplemental  feeding  waS  necessary  in  some  areas.    In  other  ' 
North  Atlantic  States,  rainfall  was  ample  during  July  resulting  in  good 
grass  growth  and  excellent  livestock  feed.    However,  pasture  conditions 
in  all  North  Atlantic  States  were  below  the  lush  conditions  of  August  1 
a  year  ago,  i 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  grass  feed  improved  during  July,  and 
August  1  conditions  were  above  average  in  all  States  except  West  Virginia. 
However,  in  all  States  of  the  area,  pasture  conditions  were  below  last  year's 
excellent  grazing.    Heavy  rains  dviring  the  last  half  of  July  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  pastures  that  were  generally  short  and  dry  on  July  1 
in  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Delaware.    In  West  Virginia,  rains  late  in 
July  should  improve  dry  and  burned  grass  feed  and  provide  better  grazing 
through  August. 

High  temperatvires  and  short  soil  moisture  during  July  sharply  reduced 
grass  feed  over  the  North  Central  section  of  the  country.    Hard  hit  were  the 
Dakotas,  where  pastxore  feed  was  already  short  and  dry,  and  southern  Minnesota. 
August  1  pasture  condition  in  these  States  dropped  13  to  17  points  below  a 
month  earlier.    Another  area  where  pastures  dried  up  sharply  during  July 
encompassed  northeastern  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  and  southern  Michigan, 
with  western  Indiana  affected  to  a  lesser  extent.    Pasture  conditions  declined 
during  July  in  all  other  States  of  this  area  except  Kansas,  where  above  normal 
July  precipitation  improved  August  1  pasture  feed. 

The  South  Central  was  the  only  region  where  pastures  were  above  the  very 
favorable  condition  of  a  year  ago.    The  August  1  condition  was  the  highest  for 
the  date  since  1950  and  was  l8  points  above  average.    Pastiires  were  uniformly 
good  in  all  States  other  than  Kentucky,  where  at  least  average  feed  vas  avail- 
able for  August  1.    In  Oklahoma,  condition  was  91  percent  and  one  of  the  most 
favorable  of  records  while  in  Texas,  condition  at  90  percent,  was  the  most 
favorable  for  the  date  since  19^1. 

Continuing  lack  of  moist\are  and  h^igh  temperatures  in  late  July  resulted  in 
further  deterioration  in  pasture  feed  in  the  V/est.    New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
the  only  States  in  that  region  where  pastures  had  improved  by  August  1  due  to 
beneficial  rains.    California  pastures  showed  no  change  during  July  but  were  in 
the  poorest  August  1  condition  since  1939.    In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Nevada,  August  1  conditions  declined  3  to  12  percentage  points  from 
July  1  and  were  supplying  below  average  feed.    In  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  August  1 
pasture  feed  was  about  average  for  the  date. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  h,93Q  million  eggs  during  July— 

1  percent  more  than  July  1958.    Increases  of 
Ik  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  k  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  the 
West  more  than  offset  decreases  of  k  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  3  per- 
cent in  the  West  North  Central.    In  the  East  North  Central  States,  July  egg 
production  was    about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Aggregate  egg  production 
January  through  July  was  k  percent  above  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  July  was  17 '9^  compared  with 
17.5  eggs  in  July  I958.    This  was  a  record  high  for  the  month.    The  rate  of 
lay  was  above  last  year  in  all  regions  except  in  the  West  North  Central,  where 
it  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.    Increases  were  5  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  k  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  3  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West.    The  rate  of  lay  per  layer 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1959  was  I26,  compared  with  123  eggs  last  year. 

Laying  flocks  had  276,358,000  layers  during  July,  compared  with 
279^286,000  in  July  1958,  a  decrease  of  1  percent.    Decreases  of  5  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West 
North  Central  States  were  nearly  offset  by  increases  of  8  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  3  percent  in  the  Western,  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States. 
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The  nvimber  of  layers  on  August  1,  1959  totaled  276,513^000—1  percent 
less  than  August  1  last  year.    Decreases  were  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  East  North  Central  and  k  percent  in  the  VJest  North  Central.  These 
decreases  were  partially  offset  by  increases  of  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  h  percent  in  the  West.    Layer  nvunbers  in  the  South  Central  States  were  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  rate  of  lay  on  August  1,  1959  was  56. 1  eggs  per  100  layers, 
compared  with  5^.9  eggs  on  August  1,  I958.    Increases  were  6  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  k  percent  in  the  South  Central,  3  percent  in  East  North 
Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  the  West.    The  rate 
of  lay  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  August  1  totaled  16O, 590,000- -12  percent 
below  a  year  ago.  Decreases  from  last  year  were  15  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  ik  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central, 
12  percent  in  the  South  Central,  and  10  percent  in  the  West.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  there  was  an  increase  of  9  percent.  The  January- June  hatch  of 
sgg-type  chicks  was  6  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  and  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  in  1959  is  7  percent  less  than  the 
number  raised  in  1958. 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of 
laying  age)  on  fams  August  1  totaled  ^37  million  --  about  5  percent  below 
a  year  earlier  and  Ik  percent  below  average.    This  is  the  smallest  August  1 
nmber  of  potential  layers  on  farms  since  estimates  began  in  1938.  Decreases 
from  1958  were  10  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  8  percent  in  North  Atlantic 
and  the  East  North  Central  States,  and  k-  percent  in  the  South  Central.  The 
South  Atlantic  Region  recorded  an  8  percent  increase  while  in  the  West  there 
was  no  change.    On  Aug^ast  1  about  37  percent  of  the  potential  layers  were  not 
of  laying  age,  compared  with  39  percent  last  year. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  averaged  30.2  cents 
a  dozen,  compared  with  2k. cents  a  month  earlier  and  36.8  cents  a  year 
earlier.    Mid-July  prices  received  by  producers  were  the  lowest  for  the 
date  since  July  19^2.    Receipts  of  top  quality  eggs  during  July  were  moderate. 
HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE,  PULLETS  NOT  OF  MYING  AGE, 

 PCmWIAX_IAYERS  AND  EGGS_LAID  PER  100  LAYERS_OK  Z-^f^^^^A^GUST  1  

~     Year  '  :E.North:W.  North:  South    :    South  :  ~  United 

:  Atlantic:  Central -.Central  :Atlantic:  Central  :^'^^"'^^^^  :  States 
EEl\r£rArtD~l'UlIETS~07  miNG~AUE~Ol  TAKylS,  "AUGUST  1 
Tho-^.         a'hoix.      Thou.        Thou.        Thou.       Thou.  Thou. 
1948-57  (Av.)     ij^306       52,371    72,279     277^52     k^,Olk     31,150  27'57562 

1958  50,091       5^,302    71,039     29,9^^     39,731     35,  W2  260,253 

1959  47, 67^^      51,827   6QM^     32,381     39,713     36,i^73  276,513 

PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FAR! IS,  AUGUST  1 
19W-57  (Av.)     35,^13      51,466   75,704     21,083     32,667     18,013  234,351 

1958  25,939      38,642   63,591     17,925     22,991     13,131  182,219 

1959  22,372      33,385    53,278     19,484     20,244     11,827  160,590 

POTENTIAL  MYERS  ON  FAPiC,  AUGUST  1 

1948-57  (Av.)     83,719     103,836147,983     48,530     77,680     49,163  510,912 

1958  76,030      92,9^^  134,630     47,873     62,722     48,273  462,472 

1959  70,046      85,212  121,723     51,865     59,957     43,300  437,103 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARI4S,  AUGUST  1  l/ 
Number       Number    Number     Nianber     Number     Number  Number 
1948-57  (Av.)       51.4  49.9       50.3        45.2      T2.0        54.2  49.0 

1958  56.0         55-0       55.9        51.8        48.4        60.8  54.9 

19^9  56.2  56.9  56.6  54_^8_  50.5  6l_^3  56j_l  

l/~  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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and  demand  was  active  throughout  the  month.  Ordinary  and  poor  quality  lots 
met  slow  sale  and  were  difficult  to  move. 

Producers  received  an  average  of  15 >h  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid-July,  compared  with 
15.1  cents  in  mid- June  and  I8.7  cents  in  July  1958.  Farm  chickens  averaged 
10.8  cents  in  mid-July,  compared  with  15.2  cents  in  July  I958.  Commercial 
broilers  were  I6.I  cents  in  mid-July,  compared  with  19-3  cents  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  moved  within  a  narrow  range  during  the  month.  Marketings  were 
fiilly  ample  for  the  slow  demand.  The  movement  of  hens  off  farms  was  light  dur- 
ing July.    Prices  were  generally  unchanged  during  the  month. 

Turkey  prices  at  mid-July  averaged  22.4  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  com- 
pared with  22.5  cents  a  month  earlier  and  24.5  cents  for  July  1958.    The  main 
feature  in  the  turkey  market  during  July   was  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
heavy  toms  which  accoinpanied  larger  offerings  of  the  new  crop.    During  the 
last  week  in  July  the  decline  for  heavy  toms  amounted  to  3  to  3^  cents  per 
pound  in  New  York  and  3^  cents  in  Chicago.    The  prices  for  fryer-roaster 
sizes  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  New  York  and  Chicago  were  about  1  cent 
per  pound  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  cost  of  the  U.  S.  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-July  was  $3 '43  per 
100  pounds,  up  1.0  cent  from  June,  but  down  7.0  cents  from  a  year  earlier. 
Average  cost  of  broiler  growing  mash  on  July  15  was  $4.85  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  compared  with  $4.87  a  month  earlier  and  $5 '08  a  year  earlier.  Average 
cost  of  tiirkey  growing  mash  was  $4,82  per  one  hundred  pounds,  compared  with 
$4.88  last  month  and  $4.99  *or  mid-July  of  1958. 

The  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed,  broiler-feed,  and  turkey-feed  price 
relationships  were  all  less  favorable  to  producers  than  a  year  earlier. 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FAH-IS,  SELECTED  STATES, 

JULY  1959  1/ 


State 

:  July 
: average 
: 1948 -57 

'  July 

;  1958 

;  1959 

July 

:  1959 

N.Y. 

807 

843 

821 

N.J. 

92 

89 

99 

93 

Pa. 

513 

556 

623 

566 

Ohio 

515 

475 

505 

462 

Ind. 

366 

345 

346 

331 

111. 

482 

462 

462 

443 

Mich. 

504 

500 

527 

486 

I7is . 

1,490 

1,568 
826 

1,763 

1,494 

Minn. 

753 

966 

782 

Iowa 

597 

583 

599 

557 

Mo. 

412 

385 

384 

383 

N.Dak. 

206 

192 

216 

193 

S.Dak. 

153 

153 

155 

146 

Nebr. 

230 

209 

220 

196 

ICans . 

220 

175 

186 

171 

Md. 

112 

129 

129 

129 

Va. 

190 

192 

190 

188 

U.Va. 

82 

77 

78 

76 

N.C. 

151 

156 

158 

159 

S.C. 

54 

53 

50 

52 

:  July 

July 
1959 

State 

:  average : 
.19it6-57: 

July  • 

1958  : 

J-une  ■ 

1959 : 

Ga. 

104 

101 

98 

97 

Ky. 

259 

269 

263 

270 

Tenn. 

242 

242 

232 

238 

Ala. 

119 

103 

102 

101 

Miss. 

145 

138 

142 

l4l 

Ark. 

127 

110 

113 

113 

Okla. 

173 

144 

150 

145 

Texas 

286 

257 

249 

255 

Mont . 

57 

52 

51 

48 

Idaho 

133 

149 

157 

154 

Wyo. 

23 

21 

21 

21 

Colo. 

86 

78 

78 

75 

Utah 

64 

67 

70 

69 

\/ash . 

169 

174 

183 

170 

Oreg. 

125 

114 

119 

115 

Calif. 

600 

675 

689 

708 

Other 

States 

724 

788 

795 

776 

U.  S.        11,365  11,450  12^152  11,224 
1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


COM^  ALL  l/_ 


:             Yield  £er  acre 

Production 

State 

:    Average      :    I958  : 

Indicated 

:  Average 

:    1958       :  Indicated 

:    I9U8-57      :  : 

.  1^2 

:  12.^8-57 

:                :  1959 

Bushels  Bu3hel_s_ 

35.1  ~5r.o 

hQ.h  52.0 

^9.3  5^.0 

k2,k  Ut.o 
53.0 

U6.3  50.0 

h7,3  68.0 

-^I-^  ihl  _ 

55.5^  60.0 

5U.2  63.0 

57.2  69.0 
k^,l  56.0 

53.6  _  52.5 
"US".I+  ~  ~      5^.5  " 

53.3  65.5 
38.8  56.0 

21.7  18.5 
28.0  27.0 
31.2  51.5 
25.^  __U2.0  _ 

■^3.^  65.0 

1^5.^  62.0 

38.0  53.0 

i^2.0  55.0 

31.0  kk.o 

20.2  31.0 

18.5  32.0 
17.0  26^3 

"■37.2  "^9.0""  " 

29.3  39 

20.8  32, 

22.2  30. 
21.8  32, 

21.3  28.0 

18.7  30,0 
19.0     _  2k,5 

"lE.B  ~     ~  "iff.O 

58.6  68.0 

20.8  30.0 
31.8  51 
18.6  31. 
19.3  32.5 
U6.6  58, 
39.8  55 
6l^.8  70.0 
50.6  70.0 
51. 0_  73. 0_ 

 "jro76  _5 177  _" 

ij  Grain  equivalent  on  acreaige 


.0 
.0 

.5 
.0 


.5 
.0 


.0 
.0 


Bushels 
39.0 
47.0 
50.0 
53.0 
hh,0 
51.0 
^k.O 
68.0 
_62.o  _ 
63.0 
65.0 
63.0 
52.0 
61.0  _ 
"5700 
62.0 

kd,0 
21.0 
18.0 
1^3.0 

_  _a5.o  _ 

53^0 
53.0 
43.0 
48.0 
h3.o 
28.0 
25.0 
_  5^0-  . 
45,0 
38.0 
23.0 
29.0 
3h.o 
29.0 
32.0 

.  >22^_ 
15.0 
68.0 
26,0 
U5.0 
28.0 
35.0 
55.0 
50.0 
70.0 
66.0 
75.0 


1,000 
bushels 
553 
516 
2,9''+7 
1,572 
2dh 
1,802 
31,291 
8,881 
62^904_ 

"198,233 
252,1+58 

509,193 
81,781 
_139i836 
2S'8,2r5" 
566,066 
155,W0 
26,862 

108,551 
20it,872 

_  55^55l<- 
6,75b'" 
21,820 
35,357 
8,776 
65,521 
2lf,103 
5'*,176 
JL0,031 
7^,202  " 

39,642 
19,440 

14,559 
12,966 

_  ^1^073 
""2,91^" 
2,441 
1,205 
15,511 
1,145 
744 
1,754 
125 
1,902 
1,557 
7,696 


for  all  purposes. 


1,000 
bushels 
551 
539 
3,120 
1,620 
282 
2,120 
33,400 
10,608 
_82,202 
202,560  ■ 

277,389 

598,920 

106,344 

140,962 

312,54^  ■ 

669,279 

180,712 

25,068 
105,192 
279,851 

73,122 

"  5,580  ■ 
27,776 
40,969 
8,305 
82,192 
28,954 
86,752 

14^9^  _ 
-  "75,303 
59,748 
66,848 
44,469 
14,688 
15,960 
9,000 
_42,973 
"  ■     3,165  ■ 
4,216 
1,830 
26,471 
1,457 
1,170 
2,668 
220 
3,990 
3,150 
17^.374 
""37799;  8I?4'" 


1,000 
bushels 

390 
517 
3,150 
1,643 
264 
2,o4o 

34,992 
12,512 

 lSi,2.6Q.  > 

255,213 
354,900 
645,246 
116,532 
_  172,312  - 
395,010 
753,858 
213,744 
29,022 
74,340 
299,108 

-  -61,225.  _ 
8,586 
26,606 
36,550 
7,536 

86,731 
26,152 
73,200 

_  25^1^^ 
82,845 
61, 142 
51,405 
4i,oo6 
13,906 
15,718 
8,352 

_  -42,^28  _ 

2,505 
4;964 

1,586 
23,130 
i,4oo 
1,225 
2,695 
200 
5,740 
4,290 

-  _  I8_i7^0_  . 

i^,17J,if70  _ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  A^©,  USDA 


WINTER  WHEAT 


State 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


:    Average  : 

1958 

: Indicated  : 

Average 

:     1958  : 

Indicated 

:    1948-57  : 

:    1959  : 

1948-57 
1,000 

1,000 

1952 
1,000 

:  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

hushels 

:  29.3 

34.5 

30.0 

10,957 
1,778 

9,212 

ti,250 

:  26.2 

34.0 

30.0 

1,768 

1,500 

:  24.0 

30.0 

25.5 

18,187 

16,920 

13,668 

:  2!i.Z  - 

31T0'" 

 25.'5-" 

"  ^87335'" 

"  "4^,  3i^5 

"  ~  32,650""  ~ 

:  24.8 

32.0 

26.0 

35,330 

40,992 

31,980 

:  25.6 

31.5 

25.5 

44,206 

54,180 

^2,993 

:  27.6 

38.0 

31.0 

32,935 

41,800 

35,123 

:  24.9 

35.0 

30.0 

700 

1,015 

1^020 

:  20.5 

31.0 

23.0 

1,103 

961 

736" 

:  21.8 

35.0 

20.0 

3,670 

5,250 

2,920 

:  23.6 

28.0 

24.0 

35,537 

40,488 

37,824 

:  16.2 

3i^.5 

l4.0 

5,384 

17,250 

6,090 

20.7 

33.0 

22.0 

75,137 

113,355 

69, 520 

:  15.6 

27.5 

20.0 

169,289 

291,252 

207,580 

:  21.'5 

25.5"" 

"  ""27.0  ~ 

972" 

71^ 

702""  " 

:  21.6 

25.5 

23.5 

5,038 

i^,233 
6, 162 

4,018 
6,600 

:  21.6 

26.0 

24.0 

7,184 

21.0 

27.5 

25.0 

1,111 

770 

625 

:  19.6 

23.5 

23-5 

7,326 

7,614 

9,894 

17.6 

22.0 

21.0 

2,971 

3,124 

4,032 

:  16.7 

23.0 

21.0 

2,099 

1,633 

2,100 

r    19.7  " 

23.5" 

25.0  " 

"3,9^ 

47750"' 

:  17.1 

20.0 

22.0 

4,046 

2,660 

3,740 

19.0 

23.0 

22.0 

707 

2,300 
1,904 

1,430 

:  23.2 

17.0 

28.0 

731 

1,120 
3,640 

:  19.3 

20.0 

26.0 

1,295 
1/  806 

2,3^0 

:    1/  19.3 

16.0 

22.0 

672 

1,210 
86,051 

:  12.8 

26.0 

19.0 

^4,925 

115,440 

:  10.9 

22.0 

17.0 

35,358 

73,040 

56,440 

:         21. H 

27.0 

3^^,091 

63,3^ 

■51^74.96 

:  25.4 

30.5 

29.5 

19,402 

20,496 

20,208 

:  18.0 

28.0 

21.0 

4,73^ 

7,280 

4,641 

:  15.8 

25.5 

21.0 

35,421 

69,232 

56,4i»8 

:  8.0 

IQ  S 
•'--7  •  y 

17.  5 

1.6S2 

J.,  VJ^C 

3.724 

3.  570 

:  27.5 

32.0 

35.0 

903 

3,904 

3, 500 

16.5 

16.0 

4,942 

3,030 

3,008 

:  27.7 

37.0 

35.0 

109 

222 

210 

:  29.7 

37.0 

36.0 

59,207 

67,858 

63,396 

:  28.7 

35.0 

32.5 

22,205 

25,305 

23,498 

:  19.8 

22.0 

22.0 

10,305 

8,162 

 8iii2_ 

:  19.2 

28.4 

22.4 

814,784 

1,179,924 

909,333 

N.  Y. 
W.  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

lam. 

Mo. 

S.  Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Del. 

m. 

Va. 

W.  Va, 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

U.  S. 


1/    Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AIJS,  USDA 

SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
I9I+8-5T 


1958 


Indicated 
1959 


Average 
I9W-57 


JProductlon 

1958 


1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wis. 

V«  J.  0  • 

2k.  P 

^2.0 

26.0 

1,204 

1.056 

17  3 

JX  .  ^ 

24.0 

14,281 

23.8l4 

IQ  6 

28.0 

22  .0 

291 

336 

13.6 

2^.0 

15.0 

90.652 

127,765 

S.  Dak. 

10.8 

21.0 

6.0 

27.301 

664 

36.981 

Netr . 

12.8 

19.0 

15.0 

95 

Mont. 

15.8 

18.5 

15.5 

52,738 

36, 500 

Idaho 

33.0 

39'0 

39*" 

on  A<5r> 
20,002 

21, 99° 

Wyo. 

17.1 

21.0 

15.0 

1,242 

840 

Colo. 

19.0 

20.5 

19.0 

1,610 

1,004 

N.  Mex. 

14.8 

19.0 

16.0 

243 

114 

Utah 

32.6 

35.5 

32.0 

2,810 

2,556 

Nev. 

30.0 

38.0 

34.0 

364 

532 

Wash. 

:  2I+.6 

23.0 

31.0 

11,664 

3,933 
2,695 

Oreg. 

:  26.4 

27.5 

26.0 

5,107 

U.  S. 

;  15.4 

23.4 

16.6 

31,167 

260,217 

Indicated 
1959 


1,000 
Bushels 

832 
22,488 

308 
84,990 
7,926 

165 
36,394 
21,099 

675 

665 
80 
2,272 

476 

7,409 
2,990 

188,769 


DURui/i  \mps 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

state 

'  Average 
1948-57 

i     1958  :* 

Indicated 
1959 

Average 
;  19^-57 

1958 

Indicated 
1959 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1,000 
Bushels 

1,000 
Bushels 

1,000 
Bushels 

Minn. 
N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Mont. 

14.2 
12.0 
10.4 
1/17.0 

30.0 
24.0 
21.0 
21.0 

24.0 
17.0 
5.0 
16.0 

818 
23,000 
2,359 
1/  8,157 

570 
19,176 
1,491 
840 

720 
18,071 
355 
1,712 

U.  S. 

12.2 

23.8 

16.4 

29,439 

22,077 

20,858 

1/    Short-time  average.    Included  with  "other  spring"  wheat  prior  to  1954. 


WHEAT:    PRODUCTION  BY  CIASSES,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Year 


Winter 


Hard  red 


Soft  red 


Spring 


Hard  red    ;  D\iruin  l/ 


l/hite 
(VJinter  & 


Total 


Average 
19i<6-57 
1958 


1,000 
Bushels 

503,422 
834,814 


1,000 
Bushels 


1,000 
Bushels 

193,023 
321,610 


1,000 
Bushels 

29,895 
22, 375 


185,342 
197,525 

1959_2/:_606^078_    _l68^335  _  157,642    _  _21,20l 
T/~  Includes  duiniii  wHeat  in  "States  for  -tzHich  estimates" 
2/    Indicated  August  1, 


1,000 
Bushels 
163,700 
175,894 
_l65_,704 
"are  not  sHown" 


1,000 
Bushels 

1,075,391 
1,462,218 
1,118,960 
separately. 


1959. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


OATS 


State 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
19^-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Production 


Average 

19W-57_ 
"  1,000 
"bushels 

78 
686 
108 

65 

28,320 
1,301 
_28,i+62 

^+7,^3^ 
49,614 

141,331 
47,625 
131,430 
'18^,255 
219,274 
37,121 
51,432 
92,400 
50, 518 
23,653 
271 
2,052 
4,358 
1,294 

12,379 
14,038 
11,412 
584 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Ifeine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

K.y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

lova 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

m. 

Va. 
W.Va, 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Pla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Mss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Jfont . 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.MeJC. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.  S, 


Bushels 
h-2.0 
36.9 
35.7 
36.9 
32.8 
4l.O 
36.6 
37.5 

"  •!i:iT4"" 
39.6 
42.4 
37.0 
46.1 

"  3BT5" 
37.4 
28.6 
27.2 
27.8 
23.6 

23.5 
"  34T4~ 

36.1 
34.2 
33.0 
32.8 
29.0 
28.0 
21.8 


Bushels 

45.0 

43.0 

38.0 

43.0 

39.0 

52.0 

38.5 

Jl'l 
52.0  " 

51.0 

55.0 

51.0 

58.0 

"  "5^.0  ■ 
47.0 
32.0 
39.0 
39.0 
35.0 
26.0 

■  ""35. 5  " 
36.5 
37.0 
35.0 
31.0 
33.0 
33.0 
27.0 


Bushels 
47.0 
4l.0 
39.0 
4l.0 
38.0 
54.0 
4l.0 
44.0 

■  -\T'^  ' 

37.0 
40.0 
38.0 
48.0 

■  "4ir.(J  - 

41.0 
25.0 
24.0 
18.0 
24.0 
23.0 
"  -3^.U  - 
37.0 
38.0 
37.0 
36.0. 
32.0 
32.0 
26.0 


1,000 
"bushels 
3,015 

43 
456 
86 
39 

31,980 
1,001 
31,712 
"  5^650" 
46,002 

137,005 
53,856 

153,178_ 
■"21174^ 

224, 190 
22,272 
75,036 

121,953 
48,090 
13^.416 
231' 
1,788 

3,737 
945 
10,974 
13,101 
9,108 
810 


27.7 
28.4 

27-7 
34.0 

32.7 
29.0 
19.2 
21_^0 

33.^ 
44.8 

30.5 
30.9 
23.0 

46.9 
46.2 
41.8 
46.8 
32.3 
31.1 
3479" 


31.0 
30.0 
31.0 
33.0 
28.0 
26.0 
30.5 
30.0 
■3^.0 
50.0 
38.0 
32.5 
35.0 
50.0 
47.0 
40.0 
ko.o 

34.0 

31.0 
'41?. 7 


32.0" 
32.0 
30.0 
44.0 
36.0 
31.0 
25.5 
_22.0 
32.5" 
46.0 
32.0 
29.5 
32.0 
60.0 
46.0 
38.0 
45.0 
32.0 
30.0 


1,993 
5,719 
3,461 
8,570 
9,329 
2,358 
11,259 
24, 373 
"  ^,95^ 
8,435 
3,938 
5,000 
506 
491 
1,854 
24l 
7, 590 
9,635 
_  5,779 
T,30b,^5H 


l,ll6~ 
4,500 
2,976 
4,389 
6,692 
1,352 
22,296 
_  13,130_ 
973^ 
9,100 
4,406 
4,582 
595 
450 
1,692 
160 
6, 560 
10, 574 

'1 . 422, 1'54"' 


1,000 
bushels 

41 

468 
82 
38 

31,860 
1,107 
32,736 
"  ""51,747 
32,042 
89,680 
36,936 
124,224 

-  167,15? 

181,876 
13,975 
43,416 
36, 594 
29,688 
15,433 
22B 
1,702 
4,560 

1,073 
l4,004 
13,600 

8,288 
702 

-  -  T,-28D 

4,896 
3,360 
8,360 
6,012 

2,263 
10,990 
24,156 

■  "  "8,152 
7,268 
3,712 
3,245 
608 
600 
1,564 
ll4 

6,345 
8,256 
5,700 
l,oijB,3^ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


 SO^EMS  FOR  BEANS  


Average 
19^-57 


1958 


; Indicated 
1959 


Average 

19if:8-57 
1,000 


1958 

"iTooo 


Indicated 

_  i959_  _ 
1,000 


:  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

N.  Y. 

:  16.2 

17.0 

17.^ 

100 

102 

102 

N.  J. 

18.9 

25.0 

24.0 

555 

1,125 

984 

Pa. 

17.3 

22.0 

20.0 

381 

330 

280 

Ohio 

22.5 

26.0 

26.0 

24,800 

37,466 

36,993 

Ind. 

22.9 

26.5 

27.0 

4l,4iO 

58,432 

58,941 

111. 

24.2 

28.0 

26.0 

96,9^4 

l4o, 364 

124,202 

Mch. 

20.5 

23.0 

22.0 

2,668 

6,095 

4,730 

Wis. 

ik.Q 

lh.5 

15.  5 

830 

1.740 

1.  ^64 

Mnn. 

19.0 

17.5 

18.5 

30,879 

53,935 

40, 4o4 

Iowa 

22.8 

25.5 

26.0 

44,343 

78,668 

61,698 

Mo. 

19.0 

26.0 

25.0 

27,917 

55,432 

55,000 

K.  Dak. 

13.0 

13.5 

15.0 

953 

3,672 

3,345 

S.  Dak. 

15.0 

11.5 

9.0 

1,712 

2,978 

1,273 

Webr. 

20.6 

30.0 

27.0 

1,919 

6,180 

3,564 

Kans . 

11.8 

22.0 

21.0 

4,094 

9,262 

8,610 

Del. 

16.8 

22.5 

21.0 

1, 529 

3,622 

3,507 

M. 

18.0 

22.0 

20.0 

2,136 

4,246 

4,000 

Va.  ; 

17.8 

22.5 

22.0 

3,274 

6,052 

6,094 

N.  C.  ; 

16.8 

23.0 

23.0 

5,426 

10, 212 

10,971 

S.  C. 

12.0 

15.5 

15.5 

1,782 

5,611 

6,060 

Ga.  ; 

11.1 

12.5 

13.5 

536 

1,125 

1,107 

Fla.  : 

1/  19.3 

25.0 

24.0 

1/424 

1,150 

1,104 

Ky.  ': 

18.0 

24.0 

2,286 

3,871 

3,360 

Jl  vJlllI  «  • 

oil  A 

5f  554- 

D,  HOC 

0,  yoU 

Ala.  : 

19.3 

22.5 

22.0 

1,646 

2,970 

3,146 

Miss.  : 

16.2 

23.0 

24.0 

7,013 

18,400 

20,736 

Ark.  : 

18.0 

2h.^ 

25.5 

15,163 

49,637 

56,432 

La.  : 

17, k 

22.0 

23.0 

1,196 

2,860 

3,174 

Okla.  : 

11.8 

22.5 

22.0 

455 

1,012 

1,188 

Texas  : 

1/  18.9 

26.0 

28.0 

106 

1,378 

2_^100 

U.  S.  : 

21.0 

24.2 

24.2 

326,020 

574,413 

531,439 

1/    Short-time  average. 
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CBOP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Repoi-ting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BARLEY 


State 


Average 
19^-57 


Yi e Idpe r_ac r e 
1958 


Indicated 
1959 


Production 


Average 
19^+8-57 


1958 


Indicated 
1959 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:  30.3 

32.0 

32.0 

05 

32 

32 

:  32.9 

kk.O 

35.0 

2,208 

1,672 

910 

:  37.2 

42.0 

32.0 

752 

1,302 

832 

:  37.3 

40.0 

25.0 

6,884 

9,600 

4,800 

:    ■"  "  31.8 

37.0 

31.0 

1,902 

3,552 

2,139 

:  28.8 

31.0 

29.0 

1,396 

2,263 

1,653 

:  30.8 

29.0 

25.0 

2,190 

3,567 

2,225 

31.6 

45.0 

33.0 

3,175 
4,746 

3,960 

3,168 

:  36.1 

43.5 

37.0 

1,914 

1,813 

:  2^1" 

3^.0 

30.0  " 

29, 35^ 

30,9^0"" 

29,940 

:  27.9 

37.0 

34.0 

755 

8l4 

646 

:  25.0 

26.0 

25.5 

5,629 

7, 566 

5,355 

21.4 

28.0 

19.0 

56,793 

108,724 

75,259 

18.2 

30.5 

11.0 

14,192 

15,646 

4,290 

19.5 

27.5 

22.0 

4,855 

6,435 

7,106 

:  17.4 

27.0 

24.5 

6,747 

18,009 

18,792 

:  31.^"" 

31.5 

37.0 

399 

41+1 

555 

:  34.6 

35.5 

33.0 

2,810 
3,343 

3,124 

2,772 

:  33.8 

34.5 

36.0 

4,036 

4,176 

:  32.7 

38.0 

33.0 

417 

494 

330 

:  29.9 

32.5 

37.0 

1,449 

1,982 

2,590 

:  2h.h 

28.0 

27.0 

585 

1,064 

1,215 

:  23.9 

29.0 

29.0 

189 

290 

 371 

r     "  26T2 

""25.0  " 

2B.O  ~ 

2,205  " 

27352" 

1,960 

:  19.6 

22.5 

23.0 

1,542 

1,395 

1,426 

:     1/  26.4 

19.0 

24.0 

24l 

57 

144 

:  22.3 

19.5 

22.0 

445 

292 

242 

:  15.9 

29.0 

21.0 

2,303 

15,109 

11,277 
6,884 

:  16.0 

23.0 

19-5 

2,206 

10,143 

:  27T0 

31.0 

2B.0 

"  "'2^,H47  ~ 

^9,073 

4'5,098  " 

:  33-6 

35-0 

31-5 

1'4-,d9d 

19, 775 
3,811 

lb, 726 

:  29.4 

37.0 

32.0 

3,687 

3,264 
14, 534 

:  25.0 

30.0 

26.0 

11,474 

12,900 

:  27.9 

40.0 

35.0 

613 

1,200 
9,396 

1,225 

:  54.2 

58.0 

60.0 

8,635 

10, 200 

:  43.4 

4l.O 

43.0 

^,470 

7,257 

7,310 

:  36.3 

40.0 

35.0 

713 

720 

700 

:  34.6 

31.5 

36.0 

12,183 

22,144 

25, 560 

34.8 

34.0 

33.0 

14,466 

19,890 

19,107 

:  35.5 

36.5 

39.0 

60,693 

67,488 

69,225 

!  27.5 

31.6 

27.0 

318,301 

470, 449 

406,857 

Ivfelne 

W.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

lova 

Mb. 

N.Dak. 

S.DaJc. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

m. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

U.  S. 


1/    Short-time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


 RYE 

~Yield"per  acre 


 !Z  —  ZZ  l^£'^ii'^i'^2^_  Z  Z  Z  Z 

.  -     _  ^  TPrelim-T  T  :  Indl-  " 

Average:  1958    :inary    : Average:  I958  :cfited 

19^-57:     _     :  1959    : 19^-571       _J_1259  _ 
T,ooo    1,000  "  T,Uo'o  "*  1,000  "  i,T5cio  1,000 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels 


Average 


1958 


Prelim- 
inary 


i9ii8-5I:  :_1959 


Production 


K.  Y. 

19.9 

24.0 

23.0 

286 

384 

322 

— 

— 

W.  J. 

19.5 

24.0 

24.0 

225 

384 

312 

— 

— 

— 

Pa. 

18.5 

26.0 

23.0 

314 

728 

460 

— 

— 

— 

Ohio 

18.0 

22.0 

18.0 

476 

726 

432 

— 

— 

— 

Ind. 

15.6 

20.0 

19.0 

l,ll4 

l,l4o 

950 

188 

1,595 

550 

17  *i 

•L  1  .  ? 

17.0 

1  01 

X,  x;ju 

ip8 

1  POO 

Mich. 

15.^ 

19.5 

19.0 

827 

975 

912 

Wis. 

12.4 

15.0 

13.5 

773 

390 

364 

— 



Minn. 

li*.8 

19.5 

17.0 

2,072 

1,170 

l,c8Q 

— 





lo\m. 

15A 

20.0 

16.0 

192 

280 

128 

1,759 

13,090 

3,200 

I'lO. 

18.0 

15.5 

646 

900 

542 

3,902 

35,088 

21,792 

W     Tin  If 

lit  0 

ifl  ^ 
ifj .  y 

1^  0 

p  847 

S.  Dak. 

.  13.3 

23.0 

10.0 

3,934 

5,497 

1,270 

1,313 

5,586 

1.932 

Nebr. 

:  9.9 

17.0 

13-0 

1,800 

2,822 

1,937 

12,922 

81, 552 

49,053 

Kans. 

11.0 

17.0 

15.0 

689 

2,4l4 

1,830 

44,988 

128,964 

91,442 

Del. 

:  15.8 

15.5 

20.0 

236 

232 

260 

— 

— 

— 

m. 

.  17.0 

16.5 

21.0 

268 

314 

378 

— 

Va. 

.  15.8 

18.5 

19.0 

314 

388 

399 

1/  302 

350 

363 

N.  C. 

.  13.4 

14.0 

15.0 

276 

294 

375 

1,378 

3,445 

3,255 

ill  0 

l4.0 

X^V/ 

168 

210 

145 

4  so 

in  A 

Ga. 

10.0 

12.5 

12.5 

78 

162 

200 

1/  581 

888 

693 

Ky. 

14.4 

19.0 

18.0 

382 

285 

234 

1/  618 

1,980 

945 

Tenn. 

•  10.9 

12.5 

13.0 

251 

138 

169 

1/  529 

1,888 

l;4if0 

Ala. 

— 



— 



— 

559 

912 

600 

Wlss, 

— 

— 



— 

1/  257 

1,680 

990 

Ark. 



— 



963 

3,286 

1,650 

La. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94 

600 

338 

Okla. 

.  7.2 

11.0 

11.0 

580 

1,243 

792 

10,778 

13, 460 

16,169 

Texas 

.  7.8 

13.0 

9.0 

223 

338 

135  113,524 

273,066 

276,912 

Mont. 

:  12.3 

16.5 

16.0 

162 

280 

256 

Idaho 

:  ik.Q 

17.0 

16.  5 

62 

51 

66 



Wyo. 

:  10.5 

15.0 

IT  r\ 
11 .  U 

71 

90 

88 

Colo. 

:  8.2 

l4.0 

12.0 

256 

532 

54o 

4,450 

12,454 

5.922 

N.  Mex. 

:  10. 

14.0 

l4.0 

50 

98 

98 

4,824 

8,085 

7,590 

Ariz. 

3,604 

4,836 

4.935 

Utah 

;  9"i^ 

10.0 

10.0 

50 

50 

50 

Wash. 

:  12.7 

20.0 

19.0 

463 

1,900 

1,805 

Oreg. 

:  13.5 

14.5 

14.5 

277 

348 

261 

Calif. 

:  11.6 

13.0 

13.0 

99 

130 

130 

6,344 

15,390 

17, 700 

U.  S. 

:  13.2 

18.2 

14.8 

22,534 

32,485 

20,995  213,109  6l4,845 

508,391^ 

if  Short-time  averageT 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

BROOMCORN 


State 


 AS^Safie  1  _  >.Yield_per_acr^  1  production  

_  __Harvested_  2     ^^r     :  :  :    Indi-  :  :  :  Indi- 

Average:  T  harvest  : Average:  I958  :    cated  -.Average:  I958  :  cated 

19!^-U'       1/'     1959    :12^-57:     V  :    1959    '12^Q'll'  ^l/s-  19^9 

1,000  ijooo  1,000  ~  " 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Potmds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

111. 

3.7 

1.3 

1.0 

635 

l*6o 

600 

1,160 
850 

300 

300 

Kans. 

:  7.0 

i^.O 

2.7 

2i*2 

315 

320 

600 

koo 

Okla- 

:  78 

56 

U6 

290 

1*30 

1*30 

11,1*00 

12,000 
6,900 

9,900 

Texas 

.  52 

37 

33 

275 

375 

375 

7,300 

6,200 

Colo. 

.  71 

ho 

1*8 

210 

230 

300 

7,570 

i*,6oo 

7,200 

N.Mex. 

:  k6 

53_. 

^5 

230 

315 

300 

_  5,170  _ 

8j_300 

6,800 

_U.  §._:_  257  _  _121i3_  175.7  _    J^§p_  _  __3ii3  350_  _33,650  _  32^700_ 

"ij  Revised.  ~"  " 

RICE 


30,800 


State 


 X^®!^  E®£  S°£®  • 

Average    :         q      : Indicated: 

191*8-57    :  :     1959  : 


"Averaie"  7  ~  " 
12l*8-57_  :  ^^5° 
1,000  " 

93 

2/  993 
10,880 
12,3^*7 
13,013 
lOj.529 


Indicated 

I,  000 
^ags  1/ 

11*3 
1,298 
12,735 
12,681* 

13,3^i<- 

II,  886 


Mo. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 

Texas 
Calif. 


Pounds 
2/  2,669 
2/  2,691* 
2,503 
2,213 
2,579 
3,367 


Pounds 
3,100 
2,800 
3,250 
2,750 
3,150 
1*,600 


Pounds 
3,250 
2,950 
3,325 
2,800 
3,200 
1*,200 


I,  000 
bags  1/ 

115 
1,092 
10,920 

II,  220 
11,938 
11,730 


_U.  S.  :  2,572 

if  Bags  of  100  pounds. 
2/    Short- time  average. 


3,209 


3,288 


FLAXSEED 


State 


Jfleldjper__acre 


Average 
191*8-57  _ 


1958 


Indicated 


Production 


Average 


Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wis. 

13.0 

15.0 

li*.0 

Minn. 

13.5 

10.0 

Iowa 

12.5 

17.5 

11*. 0 

N.Dak. 

:  7.7 

8.5 

6.0 

S.Dak. 

:  8.0 

12.5 

I+.5 

Texas 

5.8 

12.0 

11.0 

Mont. 

:  7.3 

9.0 

7.0 

Ariz. 

:       1/  26.7 

25.0 

35-0 

Calif. 

:  28.0 

36.5 

39-0 

U.  S. 

8.5 

10.3 

6.9 

_  1959  1  _15l*8-57  : 
1,000 
"bushels 

139 
10,928 
650 
18,799 
5,5^7 
753 
506 
270 
1,928 


1958  ; 
"17000*" " 

bushels 
105 
6,993 
210 
21,650 
8,312 
336 
270 
25 
1^61*2 


Indicated 

1959 
"  1,000 
bushels 

 95 

1*,710 
168 
13,296 
2,571+ 
385 
175 
70 
1,755 


6.9         39,700        39,51+3  23,231 


T/~  Short- time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

POPCORN 


Planted 


Acreage 


Average 
19^-57 


1957    :    1958  1959 


Average : 


_Harvested_ 
1957 


19kQ-yii  19^9 


:  For 
:  harvest 


:  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

catiio 

:  15,510 
:  26,110 

16,500 

22,000 
36,000 

17,600 

15,460 

16,000 

21, 500 

17.000 

Ind. 

24,000 

28,100 

26,110 

24,000 

32,000 

26,900 

111. 

25,510 

3,410 

20,000 

30^000 

27, 000 

25,080 

19,000 

29,000 

26,000 

Mich. 

J.UU 
38,000 

pvJu 

3.500 

3,320 

37,000 

M-,300 

3,400 

Iowa 

26,200 

49,000 

20, 100 

25,600 

47,000 
16,100 

18,800 

Mo. 

12,950 

13,400 

16,800 

10, 000 

12,530 

13,400 

10, 000 

Nebr. 

11,630 

12, 500 

25,000 

15,000 

10,800 

11, 500 

24, 500 

14, 500 

Kans. 

6,070 

5,000 

5,500 

6,300 

5,240 

4,300 

5,100 

5,400 

Ky. 

18,160 

11,200 

31,  500 

16, 400 

17,l40 

9,900 

29,000 

15,100 

Okla. 

u,  500 

1,000 

8,000 

300 

8,050 

500 

4,500 

600 

Texas 

3,290 

700 

7,700 

1.500 

2,610 

400 

6,400 

800 

Other 

States 

2/11,752 

-  _6^8 50_ 

__14,250 

«  5,700  2/11,306 

_  «5j,450_. 

_13,740  _ 

_  1,^00 

U.  S. 

171,017 

153,250 

250,250 

152,000 

162,215 

145,450 

233,140 

144,000 

Yield_j)er  acre 

Production 

State 

Average  * 
19*48-57  i 

1957  ! 

1958  1/ 

i    Average  ] 
;  1948-57 

1957  i 

1958  1/ 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Iowa 
Mo. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Ky. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Other 
States 

Pounds 
2,0B0 
2,008 
1,755 
1,836 
1,677 
1,615 
1,658 
1,217 
1,287 

895 
1,040 

2/1,908 

Po\Ands 

■i;yoo 

1,950 
1,800 
1,600 
1,550 
1,750 
2,000 
1,450 
1, 610 
1,200 
1,600 

1,934 

Pounds 

2,400 
2,500 
2,200 
2,400 
2,000 
2,200 
2,200 
1,600 
1.990 
800 
1,010 

2,053 

1,000 

pounds 

32,554 

52,098 

44,108 

6,114 
42, 623 
20, 641 
17,990 

6,198 
20,817 

6,817 

2,655 

2^22,040 

1,000 
pounds 

2b;80o 

46,300 
34,200 

6,400 
57,350 
23,450 
23,000 

6,235 
15,939 
600 
640 

10, 540 

1,000 
pounds 

51,500 
30, 000 
63,800 
10,320 
94,000 
35,420 
53.900 
8,160 
57.710 
3.600 
6,464 

28,202 

U.  S. 

1,675 

1,746 

2,115 

272, 562 

253,954 

493.175 

l/"Revised 

2/  Delaware,  I^/iaryland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Idaho  and  Colorado.  Short-time 
average . 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


 ALLJiAY_ 

^iel^  per  acre 

"  Tlndi-" 
1958:  cated 
:  1959 


  PASTURE   

'Condition  August  1 


Average 
I9U8-57 


Production 


Average 

19^8-57 
"000 
tons 

 59^*^ 

350 
1,210 
461 
kl 
h03 
5,455 
449 
_  1. 364 
3,791 
2,648 
4,558 
3,528 
_  7,686 

^,^13 
6,384 
4,103 
3,717 
4,364 
5,800 
3,234 
^39 
645 
1,640 
982 
1,221 
534 
679 
122 
"  2,215 
1,769 
687 
920 
1,134 
462 
1,766 
1,753 
"  2, 759 
2,693 
1,298 
2,352 
482 

693 
1,240 

609 

1,559 
1,813 
6,168 
107, 13^ 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959  __ 

"iTooo 

tons 
570 
274 
1,029 
353 
33 
346 
5,420 
502 
3^660 
■3,4"54~ 
2,291 
4,179 
3,495 
8^586 
"6,025" 
7,459 
4,259 
3,173 
3,680 

6,345 
3,167 
-"74"" 

679 
1,737 

884 
1,182 

541 

636 
__217 
"2,255"" 
1,908 

882 
1,200 

1,019 
644 
1,890 
2^^400 

"2,839" 
2,760 
1,452 
2,426 
637 
991 
1,295 
422 
1,636 
1,794 


Average 
1948-57 


1958 


1959 


Tons 
1.12 
1.29 
1.44 
1.60 

1.73 
1.74 
1.68 
1.87 
1.52 
1.56" 
1.55 
1.76 
1.52 
1.92_ 
T.73 
1.73 
1.27 
1.01 
.86 

1.10 

1.45 

l.1f3" 
1.47 

1.22 
1.29 
1.04 

.87 
.73 
1.07 
1.28 
1.11 
.87 
1.19 
1.09 
1.24 

1.18 

1.04 

I.T7" 

2.37 

1.17 

1.65 

2.22 

2.74 

2.21 

1.63 

1.94 

1.77 
3.24 
1X5" 


Tons 

1.19 
1.40 
1.60 
1.73 
1.95 
2.01 
1.90 
2.22 
1.67 
"l77i+ 
1.64 

1.95 
1.54 
2_^04 
■1.90 
2.11 
1.63 
1.04 
1.01 
1.37 
2^.13 
"1.75 
1.78 
1.52 
1.45 
1.25 
1.05 
1.02 
1,69 
"1T52 
1.33 
1.04 

1.43 
1.34 
1.34 
1.57 
1.37 
-1T33 
2.58 
1.40 
1.79 
2.93 
3.56 
2.36 
1.73 
2.07 

1.87 
3.47 
-1T67 


Tons 
TIB 
1.29 
1.4o 
1.50 
1.74 
1.74 
1.78 
2.07 
1.61 
l.'54" 
1.62 
1.81 
1.64 
2.16 
1.75" 
2.09 
1.39 
.89 
.66 
1.17 
1.74_ 
1.51 
1.59 
1.36 
1.30 
1.18 
1.05 
1.01 
1.68 


i.ir 
1.27 
1.00 

1.40 
1.24 
1.36 
1.47 

1.35 

1.-58' 

2.30 

1.24 

1.72 

2.69 

3.74 

2.19 

1.58 

2.03 

1.79 

3.40 

T.34- 


1,000 
tons 

310 
1,207 
421 

39 
4i9 

5,855 
54l 
3,828 
■3,8^2"" 
2,446 
4,884 
3,176 
8,037 
"67663" 
8,057 
5,428 
3,823 
5,190 
7,844 
4^605_ 
93 
823 
2,034 
1,026 
1,276 

579 
641 
221 
"27'7'58" 
2,156 
898 
1,257 
1,191 
605 
2,038 
2j.487 
"2,996" 
3,117 
1,663 
2,628 

709 
934 
1,403 
645 
1,646 
1,686 


_6,963  6^639 
1259141109^3391 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

80 

95 

90 

11 

95 

Ao 
03 

OO 

91 

rrA 

78 

71 

nil 

91 

61 

95 

nil 

94 

71 

97 

n/; 
96 

f2 

on 

57 

e\n 
90 

An 
QU 

72 

90 

03 
OD 

90 

nA 
90 

01 
-tA 

Qti 
OM- 

96 

DO 

Ac 
05 

75 

71 

03 

71 

01 

 'ATT  "" 

04 

""AT 

ox 

 T^Q 

09 

03 

95 

An 
09 

75 

nA 
90 

73 

OJ. 

Art 

55 

T? 
I  I 

ou 

11 

n*? 

97 

tA 

70 

 73  _ 

nil 

A/i 
00 

65 

90 

 JTi 

01 

ok 

T'i 
1 J 

75 

90 

An 
OU 

03 

90 

yu 

|0 

91 

00 

oy 

Aa 

00 

|0 

9-L 

Ac; 
0? 

Ao 

03 

91 

nn 
90 

ou 

90 

OU 

70 

n)i 

AA 

7d 

n)i 

A)i 
Oh- 

77 

92 

AA 
00 

75 

nil 
94 

89 

19 

QA 
00 

AA 
00 

72 

95 

91 

02 

 79 

on 

 $ 

OO 

79 

74 

Aft 

90 

A)i 
04- 

78 

84 

TQ 

69 

89 

69 

66 

78 

76 

80 

84 

81 

80 

75 

Tl 

87 

96 

68 

83 

66 

Tf 

83 

88 

83 

79 

88 

66 

"  "77" 

^89 

78' 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


jq^PJJFAjmjJ^P^Fkjm^        FOR  HAY  


State 

:  Average 

:  1948-57 

:  Tons 

Maine 

:  173^ 

N.H. 

:  1.78 

vt. 

:  1.90 

Mass. 

:  2.12 

R.I. 

:  2.21* 

Conn. 

:  2.36 

N.y, 

:  2.07 

N.J. 

:  2.29 

Pa. 

:  1.88 

Ohio 

r  1.785  ■ 

Ind. 

!  1.92 

111. 

r  2.32 

Mich. 

:  1.66 

Wis. 

:  2.21 

Minn. 

r  ~2.23 

Iowa 

:  2.19 

Mo. 

:  2,i*0 

N.Dalc. 

:  1.50 

S.Dak,       :  1.U8 

Nebr. 

•  1.92 

Kans.  : 

•  1.61 

Del.  ! 

"27lO 

Md.  ! 

2.09 

Va.  ! 

2,22 

W.Va.  ! 

I081 

N.C.  : 

2.02 

^a. 

1.86 

Ky.  : 

2.00" 

Tenn.  ; 

1.88 

Ala.  : 

1.70 

Miss.  : 

1.96 

Ark.  : 

2,1k 

La.  : 

1.90 

Okla.  : 

1.75 

Texas  : 

2.12 

Mont.  : 

-  ""176^  ~  ■ 

Idaho  : 

2.81 

Wyo.  : 

1.70 

Colo.  : 

2.20 

N.Mex.  : 

2.90 

Ariz,  : 

3.00 

Utah  : 

Nev,  : 

2,91 

Wash.  : 

2.2k 

Oreg.  : 

2.76 

Calif.  : 

If. 62 

U.S.  : 

~  "27l& 

1958 


Indicated; 
1959 


Average 
I9U8-57 
■  1.7000"' 
tons 

21 
121* 
66 
6 
106 
1,539 

220 
l,02l<- 

1,257 
2,5k^ 
2,256 
1*^601 
~U,072" 
3,1+36 
96U 
1,292 
1,961* 
3,226 
2^121* 
15" 
170 
388 
208 
136 
30 
593  " 
278 
3k 
31 
125 
1*6 
771* 
31k 

17^33 

2,296 
662 

1,610 
1*05 
593 

1,031 
327 
819 
791 

3i.91^ 
50^5^2"" 


1958 


Indicated 

1959  _ 
-  1.7000 
tons 

17 
30 
,198 

69 
8 
120 
2,361* 
312 
,  -  1,676  _ 
1,61+8 
1,191 
2,7^5 
2,620 

-  6,^  _ 

5,1+03 

1,378 
2,11+8 

3,914 

-  £,121  _ 

20 
254 
612 
271 
172 

 S0_ 

610 
1*22 
1*1 
28 

99 

1*2 
757 
_  -  ^72  _ 
1,751 
2,387 
81*8 
1,756 
551 
871* 
1,098 
298 
925 
917 
-^,^53 


Tons 

171*5 
1.90 
2.10 
2.20 
2.1*0 
2.50 
2.20 
2.70 
2.00 
1.95' 
1.90 
2.30 
1.65 
2.15 
2.20" 
2.35 
3.00 
1.35 
1.35 
2.25 
2.55 
2.35" 
2.1*5 
2.60 
1.90 
2.30 
2.20 
"2730 
2.15 
1.95 
2.20 
2.25 
2.00 

2.35 
2.60 

r.Bb" 

3.00 

1.90 

2.30 

3.70 

1*.00 

2.70 
3.10 
2.35 
2.80 

1*.85 
2.25'" 


1^.730 
l.,868' 
1,290 
2,985 
2,353 
5^599 
%957 
5,570 
1,770 
1,922 

3,179 
1*,876 
Jjl302. 
21 
277 
699 
317 
198 
J3 
702 
1*30 
k3 
29 
no 
Uo 
900 
61*7 
17818" 
2,706 
91*8 
1,872 
618 
816 
1,210 
369 
994 
91*1 
5^505 
^lil3k~ 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  AND  MIXTURES  OF  CLOVER  AND  GRASSES  FOR  HAY  l/ 


Yield  jger  acre_ 


Average 
19^*8-57 


1958 


Indicated 
1959 


Average 
19tf8-57 


Production^ 
1958 


Indicated 
1959 


Tons 

1,20 
1.38 
1.50 
1.66 

1.7^ 

1.62 

1.6i^ 

1.42 

l.io" 

1.3*^ 

IM 

1.34 

1.66 

I. "53" 

l.k2 

1.09 

1-15 

1.22 

1.43- 

1.36 

1.19 

I.2U 

1.13 
1.2l<- 
1.12 
.98 
1.16 
1.11 
1.22 


Tons 

1.25 
l.ltO 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.95 
1.75 
1.80 
1_^50 

'1.60 
1.45 
1.65 
1.30 
l_^90 

"1.60 
1.75 
1.35 
1.60 
1.85 

'1T80 
1.65 
iM 
1.35 
1.35 
i.ko 
1.30 
1.15 
1.1^5 
1.30 
1.35 


Tons 

1.20 
1.30 
l.kO 
1.55 
1.70 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 

iM 
1.50"" 

l.UO 

I.ko 
I.ko 
1.70 
1.30" 

1.65 

1.20 
l.ilO 
1.60 

I.ko 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.05 
1.1+0 
1.25 
1.30 


1,000 
tons 

5i^l 
230 
766 

279 
2k 
I9li- 
3,380 
165 
2^183 
■2,081" 
1,071+ 
1,618 
lAlk 
2^829 
■l,258" 
2,700 
1,070 

151 
_132 
37" 
3^7 
502 
508 
130 
1+98 
192 
1+2 
83 
38 
68 


1,000 
tons 

52I+ 
220 
739 
223 
22 
168 
3,050 

l!+9 
1^9^+2 
"i,6B8 

928 
1,621+ 

793 
2^2l+2 

95f 
2,350 
1,281+ 
86 

128 

1+0I+ 
603 
50I+ 
208 
721 
312 
80 

215 
68 
109 


1.23 
1.38 
1.13 
1.32 
1.32 
1.63 
1.31 
2.00 
1.78 


1.35 
1.1+5 
1.20 
1.30 
1.20 
1.60 
1.1+0 
2.00 
1.80 


1.30 
1.30 
1.15 
1.30 
1.15 
1.60 
1.00 

2.05 
1.75 


315 
176 

138 
258 
16 

66 
57 
395 
26I+ 


327 
188 
178 
30I+ 
16 
80 
55 
396 
286 


1,000 
tons 

1+82 
196 
627 
202 
19 
II+9 
2,790 
132 
1,81+0 
■i"71ff" 
901+ 
1,267 
81+6 
1,906 
"  "666" 
1,927 
1,199 
69 
_io6_ 
■  29 
319 
511 
1+1+2 
185 
605 
271+ 
80 
22I+ 

69 
_116 

317" 
162 
156 
295 
15 
82 

31+ 
1+02 
270 


1.1+2 


1.57 


1.1+5 


25,980 


2I+,  1+1+1 


21,632 


1/    Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

LESPEDEZA 


:               Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

.    Average  : 

1958  : 

Indicated  : 

Average  : 

1958  . 

Indicated 

1959  : 

I9U8-57  : 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Ind. 

1.17 

1.25 

1.15 

Til 

106 

94 

111. 

X.09 

T  OCT 

1.25 

.00 

133 

116 

58 

Mo. 

X  .UO 

lOP 

1.00 

1.219 

1,573 

897 

Kans . 

X .  ±d 

1  cn 
X.5O 

1.25 

90 

68 

Del. 

;  1.25 

l.bU 

1.25 

2h 

22 

16 

Md. 

X .  22 

lo5 

1.20 

68 

74 

54 

Va. 

!  1.01 

1. 20 

1.00 

i+36 

i»08 

316 

W.Va. 

X  .Ob 

1.20 

1.05 

32 

28 

N.C. 

on 

•99 

1.25 

1.20 

14-20 

395 

-J  y  y 

S.C. 

ft'7 
•Of 

x.i5 

1.10 

177 

213 

183 

Ga. 

>                •  00 

X  .vJtJ 

.95 

139 

102 

95 

Ky. 

1.11 

1.35 

1.10 

801 

9U2 

729 

Term. 

:  1.01 

1.20 

1.15 

828 

869 

77^^ 

Ala. 

1.10 

1.00 

128 

162 

li+7 

Miss. 

1.16 

i.Uo 

i.Uo 

298 

276 

279 

Ark. 

1.02 

1.30 

1.15 

472 

458 

392 

La. 

I.2U 

l.i^5 

95 

99 

102 

Okla. 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

98 

77 

81+ 

U.  S. 

1.05 

1.28 

1.11 

_  _  5^593_ 

4,688 

WILD  HAY 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State  : 

Average  : 

1958  : 

Indicated  : 

Average  : 

1958  : 
1,000 

Indicated 

1948-57  : 

1959  : 

1948-57  : 
1,000 

1959 
1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Wis. 

1.19 

1.30 

1.25 

72 

62 

56 

Minn. 

1.12 

1.10 

1.10 

905 

522 

543 

Mo. 

1.02 

1.40 

1.20 

154 

2l4 

180 

K.Dak. 

.84 

.80 

.75 

1,860 

1,398 

1,310 

S.Dak. 

.62 

.70 

.45 

2,051 

1,758 

1,300 

Nebr . 

.69 

.80 

.65 

2,153 
640 

2,606 

2,117 

Kans. 

1.00 

l.4o 

1.20 

773 

662 

Ark. 

.96 

1.35 

1.15 

158 

207 

170 

Okla. 

1.01 

1.35 

1.35 

lK)5 

485 

475 

Texas 

.94 

1.30 

1.30 

166 

230 

246 

Mont. 

.79 

.85 

.80 

598 

518 

463 

Idaho 

1.09 

1.20 

1.00 

149 

163 

140 

Wyo. 

:  .79 

.95 

.80 

348 

405 

338 

Colo. 

:  .95 

1.00 

.95 

344 

291 

271 

N.Mex. 

:  .70 

.85 

.75 

16 

18 

15 

Utah 

!  1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

107 

85 

85 

Nev. 

:  1.00 

1.00 

.70 

202 

200 

70 

\iash . 

1  1.30 

1.30 

1.35 

67 

60 

65 

Oreg. 

:  1.14 

1.15 

1.00 

335 

322 

263 

Calif . 

:  1.25 

l.4o 

1.10 

162 

164 

121+ 

U.  S. 

:  .80 

.90 

.75 

l0^4Hl 

■B,'893 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


State 


_Yield_j)er__acre 


Average 
19ii8-57 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 
1959_ 


Production 


Average 
19i+8-57 

"  "iTooo 

bags  2/ 
52 
l,i+12 
_  it^l05 
5, 570  ■ 
1,049  ■ 

199 
2,293 
823 
i+31 

-  -  ■ 

22k- 

ko 

2,170  ; 


1958 


Indi- 
cated 

-li52  _ 
1,000 

bags  2/ 

19 
1,184 
5,628 

I  1^131 
1,242 
224 
2,672 
1,110 

_  1,064 

_ 

1,^43 
84 

15 
22 


Fomds 
552 


Pomds 


E. 


Maine 
Nev  York 
Michigan 

Total  N. 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Washington 
Total  N. 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Total  S. 
California 
Large  Lima 
Baby  Lima 
Other 

Total  California 

United_State£  ^  ^  

l/~  Includes  beans  grown  for  seed. 
2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned) . 


W. 


w. 


1,025 
934 

_952' 
"1,553' 
1,494 
1,704 
1,348 
1^768 
"1^.597" 
812" 
403 
452 
_443 
708" 


900 
1,150 

_  970 
1,001 

1,^50 
1,600 
1,860 
1,500 
1,870 
l,70B 
740 
720 
600 
_  450 
72^ 


Poimds 
930 
1,150 
_l2.050 

1,750 
1,600 
1,830 
1,500 
_i^900 
1^7^8_ 
630 
700 
500 
200 

""6l3- 


1,000 
bags  2/ 
27 
1,311 
_  _52.199_ 

^537 
""95^ 
192 
2,697 
1,095 
_lz365_ 
I  _035_ 
1,820 
130 
18 
50_ 
2^018 


l,64o 
1,624 

1^201 


1,358" 
"171I3: 


1,656  1,700  1,171  1,093  1,020 

1,618         1.800  724  356  396 

1,258  _       1^250    _     2,375   2^642_  _  2,412 

1,173  _  "  ""1^.3921    ~  "5,270   ^^09l_  _  3,l2B 

l^i^l  _  ~  ~1jl210_  I  Ill^lo?  _  _  l8j.9ll  _ll,535 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


State 

'  Average  ' 
1948-57  ! 

1958  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1959 

Average 
1948-57  i 

1958  \ 

Indi- 
cated 
1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Po\inds 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

bags  2/ 

Minnesota 

1,001 

1,100 

1,300 

41 

33 

52 

North  Dakota 

934 

1,300 

1,100 

34 

26 

44 

Idaho 

1,197 

1,450 

1,450 

1,119 

1,116 

1,726 

Colorado 

878 

1,000 

800 

90 

120 

80 

Washington 

.  1,148 

1,060 

1,450 

1,588 

1,071 

2,030 

Oregon  1 

934 

1,400 

1,400 

103 

98 

l40 

California 

!  1^163 

1,100 

_  lu.4iO 

93 

11 

22 

United  States 

_  lil'+5__ 

.  -  1^215  _ 

-  1^19 

3,193 

_2^475 

it,iOi 

1/    In  principal  commercial  producing  States.    Includes  peas  grovm  for  seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 

2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned) . 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August 


1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_  PEANUTS  PiaffiD_AND_THIffiSHED 
Acreage  harvested  l/ 


State 


Average 


1958 


1959 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
I9U8-5T 


1958 


1959 


Va. 

N.C. 

Tenn. 

TOTAL  (Va.- 

N.  C.  area) 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss. 

TOTAL  (S.  E, 
area) 

Ark. 
Okla. 
Texas 
W.Mex. 

TOTAL  (S.  W. 
area) 
UNITED 
STATES 


1,000 
acres 

127 
210 
3 


1,000 
acres 

105 
178 
3 


1,000 
acres 

105 
178 
2 


Pounds 

1,736 
1,382 
785 


Poundfl 

2,100 
1,860 
850 


Pounds 

2,100 
1,800 


1^ 
63k 

65 
269 
8 


286 
13 

515 
52 

209 
6 


285 

12 
500 

50 
201 
5 


1,510 

799 
866 

897 
838 

386 


1,238 
1,060 
1,190 
1,120 
1,060 

koo 


1,050 
1,100 
950 
925 
IfOO 


989 

155 
375 
6 


795 

12h 
307 
7 


768 

"  3 

118 
316 
6 


856 
"  395 
657 
508 
l,lkO 


1,1^3 
~  ¥50 

1,075 
730 


1,039 
"  u:uo 
1,025 
800 
1,850 


_3hh 
1,873 


1,523 


_  kh3 


552 

902 


Qkk 


1,205 


_  872 
l,15i* 


Production 

State 

Average  : 
:          1948-57  : 

1958  ; 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Va.  ; 

217,107 
:  281^,998 

220,500 
331,080 

220,500 

N.C.  : 

320,ifOO 

Tenn. 

!  2,3h2 

2,550 

1,^00 

TOTAL  (Va.  - 

N.  C.  area) 

30h,6kQ 

55^^,130 

5^^2,800 

S.  C. 

11,20B 

13,780 

12,^ 

Ga. 

5^,052 

612,850 

550,000 
^+7,500 

Fla. 

57,192 

58,2to 

Ala. 

225,593 

221,5^ 

185,925 

Miss . 

3,01k 

2,  too 

2,000 

TOTAL  (S.  E. 

area) 

:  837,118 

908,810 

798,025 

Ark. 

2,380 

I,R)0 

1,320 

Okla. 

:  97,751 

133,300 

120,950 

Texas 

:  193,061 

22i^,110 

252,800 

N.Mex. 

7,067 

13,650 

11,100 

TOTAL  (S.  W. 

area) 

300,736 

372,860 

386,170 

UNITED 

STATES 

:  l,6i|-2,502 

1,835,800 

-  _  i^226,i95 

ij    Equivalent  solid  acreage. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board;  Am,  USDA 

SUGAR  BEETS 


:  Yield 

per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

'    Average  • 

1950  : 

indi- 

• Average 

:  1958 

:  inai- 

I9U8-57  ' 

cated 

:  cated 

1259 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

OLiOTZ 

biiort 

snort 

short 

short 

short 

"tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

unxo 

12.7 

"tIT'  1 
14. 1 

Id.  0 

21h 

309 

352 

XI.  J 

1  C  A 

Xp .  u 

718 

1,112 

1  IOC 

Wis. 

10.1 

13.1 

11.5 

86 

117 

9^^ 

Minn . 

i.vj .  9 

TO  T 
1^.1 

no  0 

12.0 

636 

003 

i\  •  UaK.  • 

1 A  ^ 
XU.D 

12.  3 

12.0 

326 

J]  c< 

n  A 

ion 

13.  u 

1  o  c 

13'  5 

53 

73 

Aa 

Nebr . 

lk  1 

1  )i  ft 

•v).  )i 

902 

AAA 
992 

1  A  Q 

xu.  y 

ICO 

15-5 

70 

123 

130 

Mont •  ; 

1  Q  '3 
I3O 

15.0 

T  C  A 
IP*  W 

Cx)0 

839 

A)iA 

XUcluO 

lA  k 

21.9 

00  A 

1,387 

1,902 

1  Ago 

wyo . 

13.7 

15.9 

15-5 

^51 

596 

509 

Colo.  ; 

15.8 

16.7 

16.5 

1,831 

2,372 

2,326 

Utah  : 

15.2  . 

13.6 

16.5 

512 

Wash.  ; 

22.2 

2^.6 

2^.0 

551 

813 

782 

Oreg.  ; 

21,9 

27.1 

25.0 

383 

521 

^75 

Calif .1/ 

19.5 

19.3 

22.0 

3,36i+ 

3,628 

4,466 

Other 

States 

13.8 

17.2 

16.4 

83 

100 

100 

U.  S.  : 

15.7 

17.1 

17.8 

12,070 

15,183 

16,075 

l/~  Relates  to  year  of  harvest^ 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 
_  X^^-^^  P^£  re"" 
1958 


State 


Average 
19118-57 


Indi- 
cated 
1959 


Average 
1948-57 


Production 

Indi- 

\   1958  \ 

cated 

1959 

1,000 

1,005 

short 

short 

tons 

tone 

5,325 

6,164 

1,356 

1,884 

Louisiana 
Florida 

U.  S. 


Short 
tons 

20.8 

33.8 


Short 
tons 

22.3 

37.9 


Short 
tons 

23.0 

39.0 


1,000 
short 
tons 

5,659 
1,282 


22.4 


24.3 


25-4 


6,942 


6,681  Q,OkQ 
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CROP  PRODUCTIQM,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Afi3,  USDA 

APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 


Production  Zf ^ 


Area  and  State 

Average  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Indicated 

I2W-57  : 

1?57 

:       1258  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Eastern  States: 

1,U00 

Maine 

1,000 
1,098 

1,170 

1,250 

New  Hanrpshlre 

1,31+0 

1,600 

1,750 

Vermont  ! 

867 

570 

1,070 

930 

Massachusetts 

2,512 
169 

2,850 

2,1+00 

2,800 

Rhode  Island 

190 

125 

150 

Connecticut 

1,309 
l6,U69 

1,1+50 

1,0U0 

1,380 

New  York  ; 

15,600 

22,000 
2,500 

19,1+00 

New  Jersey 

2,715 

3,200 
6,630 

3,500 

Pennsylvania 

6,U8 

6,  Uoo 

7,500 

Delaware  \ 

322 

370 

280 

370 

Maryland  : 

l,lUtt 

1,070 

1,270 

1,400 

Virginia  i 

9,220 
i*,258 

8,100 

11,100 

10,800 

West  Virginia 

5,000 
1,U00 

5,200 

5,800 

North  Carolina  ; 

1^.303 

1,800 

Total  Eastern  States 

1+529^0  " 

Central  States:  ! 

Ohio  ! 

2,972 

2,850 

3,100 
1,628 

2,900 

Indiana 

1,U28 
2,672 

1,610 

1,525 

Illinois 

2,500 

10,0Q0 

2,lU0 

2,120 

Michigan 

8,616 

12, SCO 

12,500 

1,3^0 

Wisconsin  i 

1,206 

1,350 

1,100 

Minnesota  i 

235 

250 

330 

280 

Iowa  i 

187 

230 

100 

170 

Missouri  ! 

931 

780 

730 

700 

Nebraska  \ 

60 

50 

30 

32 

Kansas  : 

259 

290 

180 

2U0 

Kentucky  ; 

308 

188 

395 

225 

Tennessee  : 

327 

Uoo 

690 

380 

Arkansas  i 

37»+ 

U8 

373 

„  _  _  -22^ 

Total  Central  States  : 

-  i? JlT.  . 

^5^6 

22,637. 

Western  States:  : 

ttontana  : 

107 

110 

115 

100 

Idaho  : 

1,1*76 

1,530 

1,200 

1,250 

Colorado  : 

1,262 

1,120 

1,520 
711+ 

1,000 

New  Mexico  : 

56U 

612 

Uoo 

Utah  : 

UOU 

Ul^o 

330 

3U0 

Washini^on  ! 

25,951 
2,531+ 

2/33,200 

2/29,800 

23,000 

Oregon  : 

3,100 

2,250 

2,300 

California  : 

8,3»+9 

8,950 

9,650 

9,000 

27i350 
118,707 

 Tpial  Western  States  : 

United"states  ! 

U0,6U7 
108.72^  " 

1+9, 062 
"*  "11875553"' 

 1+?   

126,610 

"*  l7  "Est Sates  "of  the"  cbimierclal' 

crop  refer"  to "the  total "pfbduction"  of  apples  in 

the  commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State.    2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  pro- 
duction includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follov^s  ^1,000  bushels):    1957 -Massachusetts, 
28;  Connecticut,  U5;  New  York,  23O;  Pennsylvania,  I3O;  Missouri,  39;  Kansas,  12; 
Washington,  80O;  1958-Vermont ,  5U;  New  York,  750;  Pennsylvania,  128;  Washington, 500 . 
3/  Includes  "^00,000  bushels  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  in  1957,  and  1,000,000 
bushels  in  I958. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEACHES 


fi'oduction'l^ 


State 


N.H. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Idaho 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif.,  all 
Clingstone  2/ 
Freestone 

U.S. 


Average 

121*8-5^7 
1,000  ' 
bushels 
9 
72 
Ik 

131 
1,122 
1,7U2 
U89 
9IA" 
37^^ 
1,1U9 
2,912 
h37 
12h 
"  "123" 
1^51 
1,315 
616 
1,050 

2,931 
2J.01 
21B" 
192 
508 

33^^ 
1,^52 

71^ 
233 
_  625 
290' 
1,682 
Ikl 
523 
1,U92 
^39 
33,152 
22,218 


Indicated 

_  -  1  -  >  1917  :  1958  _  l^pg  _ 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1 

15 

11 

8 

120 

105 

1 

19 

Ik 

35 

170 

150 

150 

1,390 

1,150 

2,000 

2,600 

2,100 

2^300 

3_,000 

2,800 

900" 

1,100  " 

goo 

322 

500 

3kk 

670 

1,070 

850 

2,950 

3,200 
360 

3,200 

U50 

250 

15.5 

131 

71 

 -^0 

70"* 

koo 

U90 

1+60 

1,U20 

1,950 

1, 500 

U70 

8UO 

660 

1,500 

1,350 

1,250 

k,koo 

1^825 

2/  5,300 

5,300 

J/  k^OO 

Jt200 

125" 

190"  ' 

15b' 

150 

180 

200 

U25 

960 

1,000 
hlO 

266 

UU3 

1,100 

2,100 
lk5 

1,925 

125 

160 

30 

350 

165 

790 

1,100 

1,100 

95 

350 

220 

2/1,850 

2/  1,820 

1,800 

150 

160 

170 

580 

k20 

470 

900 

2,200 
1^50 

2,100 

koo 

550 

2/  3U,503 

2/  32,502 
2/  21,OU3 

37,920 

2/  22,377 

24,169 

12^126 
~  51^18" 

 11,1*52  _ 

 -11;  pi 

 72;  632. 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  some  quantities  • 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (1,000  bu. ):    1957  -  Georgia,  30;  1958—  New  York,  70;  Georgia, 
175;  Arkansas,  66;  Washington,  100. 

2/    Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu. ):    1957  -  Colorado, 
98;  California,  Clingstone,  1,5^2;  I958  -  South  Carolina,  ikO;  Georgia,  5O; 
Colorado,  253;  California,  Clingstone,  1,291. 

^    Mainly  for  canning. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEARS 


Production  l7 

State 

J  Tndlcated 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

:     19U8-57  : 

_  _  _12.57  

:  1959 

:  i7ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Conn* 

51 

ou 

5? 

N.y. 

t  Uqi 

460 

o25 

580 

Pa. 

ISQ 

100 

lie 

115 

100 

Ohio 

:  1?7 

55 

00 

60 

111. 

:  lU6 

115 

80 

Ml  eh- 

870 

740 

2/  1,400 

1.250 

5  108 

110 

75 

75 

Va. 

5  67 

34 

40 

20 

W.Va. 

:  U9 

30 

05 

50 

N.C.  ; 

84 

o2 

nil 
94 

65 

Ga, 

:  l47 

C30 

90 

85 

Kv. 

:  6^ 

3o 

50 

30 

Tenn, 

:  8^ 

110 

140 

115 

Ala* 

!  88 

1  cr\ 
IpU 

95 

Miss* 

:  118 

103 

lOO 

90 

✓ 

Ark* 

76 

49 

102 

75 

La*  ! 

:  67 

3" 

55 

60 

Okla.  : 

:  66 

25 

Aa 

55 

Texas  ! 

\  179 

23U 

250 

260 

Idaho  i 

;  80 

TOO 

85 

Colo*  I 

:  188 

165 

210 

215 

Utah 

215 

320 

330 

160 

Wash.  : 

5,U38 

4,890 

4,700 

4,260 
5,980 

Oreg*  ! 

5,6o8 

6,250 
_  2/l7^4l8_  _ 

5,500 
1^^375 

Calif.  : 

14^822 

18_^377 

U.S*  1 

29^590 

31^676 

28^8jo"" 

"  32_^277 

:  Average 

:  Indicated 

State 

:  I9U8-57 

12.57 

:  1258 

:  1959 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wash.,  all 

!  135,962 

122,250 

117,500 

1057500 

Bartlett 

!  95,650 

78,000 

77,500 

65,000 

Other 

1  i^0,312 

44,250 

40,000 

41,500 

Oreg.,  all 

l40,202 

156,250 

137,500 

149,500 

Bartlett 

t  55,922 

62,500 

57,500 

57,000 

Other 

84,280 

93,750 

80,000 

92,500 

Calif.,  aU 

355,700 

418,000 

3^5,000 

441,000 

Bartlett 

313,700 

2/ 

372,000 

312,000 

395,000 

Other  : 

42,000 

46,000 

33,000 

46,000 

3  States,  all  ! 

631,865 

696,500 

600,000 

697,000 

Bartlett 

465,272 

512,500 

447,000 

517,000 

Other 

166^592 

184,000 

153,000 

180,000 

Xj  Bushels  of  48  poxmds  in  California  and  50  pounds  in  other  States.    For  some 
States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows: 
1957  -  California,  other,  125,000  bushels  (3,000  tons);    I958  -  Oklahoma,  4,000 
bxishels;  Colorado,  20,000  bushels. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit:    1957  -  California,  Bartlett, 
500,000  bushels  (12,000  tons);    I958  -  Michigan,  20,000  bushels. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

GRAPES 


State 


Production 1/ 


Average 
I9U8-57 


1957 


1958 


Indicated 


N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa, 

Ohio 
Ind, 
111. 
Mich. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 

Ark. 

Ariz. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 

Calif.,  all 

Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
Raisins  2/ 
Not  dried 


Tons 

7*^,020 
1,360 
21,280 

1I^,2U0 
1,150 
1,710 

37,650 

1,880 
3,660 
910 

805 
1,990 
1,230 
1,530 

7,290 

3,270 
33,o4o 
960 
2,680,800 
580,300 
56U,6oo 
1,535,900 
216,550 
669,700 


Tons 

66,000 
1,300 
19,500 

10,900 
1,100 

it8,000 

1,600 
i^,000 
600 

350 
900 
1,500 
1,200 

1,300 

6,200 

50,000 
900 
2,382,000 

535,000 
U7U,000 
1,373,000 
163,000 
721,000 


Tons 

100,600 
1,200 
29,000 

20,000 
1,300 
1,100 

50,500 

1,300 
U,200 
500 

370 
1,300 
1,600 
1,700 

9,800 

5,700 
5U,000 
900 
2,7*^1,000 

580,000 
530,000 
1,631,000 
186,000 
887,000 


Tons 

81^,000 
1,200 
27,000 

17,000 
1,600 
900 
56,000 

1,1*00 
3,800 
500 

300 
1,100 
1,500 
1,U00 

8,500 

6,U00 
55,000 
1,100 
2,860,000 
560,000 
600,000 
1,700,000 


U.  S. 


2,889,21+5        2,598,750        3,026,070  3,128,700 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  scane  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  econcanic  conditions.    In  1957  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (tons):    Washington,  5,900;  Oregon,  100. 

2/  Dried  basis:    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  h  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Avigust  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CONDITION  OF  CITRUS  BTRUITS,  August  1  (New  Crop) 


Crop  end  State 
ORAiraES: 

EARLY,  MIDSEASQN  & 
NAVEL  VARIETIES  l/ 

Calif. 

Fla. 

Temple 
Other 

Texas 

Ariz. 

_  La^^  

Total  Above 
Varieties__ 
VALENCIA  ORMGES:  " 


Total,  Valencia 

Oranges  _ 
5ll  ORATWES: 

Calif. 

Fla. 

Teixas 

Ariz. 

TotaT,''All"Ctt«inges' 


Condition-Percent 


72 

7Q 

73 

71 

73 

60 

61 

52 

6h 

76 

73 

56 

80 

60 

70 

78 

Calif. 

:  73 

73 

71 

Fla. 

:  72 

61 

70 

::LEOTS: 

Texas 

:  49 

56 

72 

: :  Calif. 

i  72 

73 

76 

Ariz. 

:  74 

57 

87 

Crop  and  State 


GRAPEFRUIT: 
Fla.,  All 

Seedless 
Other 

Texas 
Ariz. 

Calif.,  All 
D.V. 

Other 


Total  Grapefruit 


LU4ES: 
Fla. 


Condition-Percent 


65 
67 
63 
42 
74 

77 
81 

75 


60 
61 
60 
61 
73 
74 
77 
72 


54 
57 
50 
70 
87 
73 
85 
65 


57 


62  63 


74      36  71 


73 
72 
51 
73 
60 

l72 


72 
60 
62 
57 
70 

161 


72 
65 
75 
83 
78 


TANGELOS: 
Fla. 


TANGERINES: 
Fla. 


64  66 


6^. 

43 


Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shovn  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year.    In  California  harvest  of  oranges  usually  starts  in 
early  November  of  the  year  shown  and  continues  into  November  of  the  following  year 
In  other  States  orange  harvest  begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  summer. 
Gi«ipefruit  harvest,  for  California  Desert  Valleys  and  for  other  States,  begins  in 
the  fall  and  ends  by  early  summer.    Harvest  of  other  California  grapefrviit  extends 
from  early  summer  of  the  year  after  bloom  through  September.    California  lemons 
are  harvested  from  November  1  through  the  following  calendar  year.    Florida  limes 
are  picked  mostly  from  April  through  December.    Florida  tangelos  are  harvested 
largely  from  October  through  April. 


1/  Navel  and  miscellaneous  vaileties  in  California  and  Arizona, 
season  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas.  All  varieties  in  Louisiana, 
except  Florida,  includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 


Early  and  mid- 
For  all  States 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  I959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_-^RiCOTS,_PLlJMS_Aip_PRUKES  _ 

 Production  l/^   

Average     "";  ~        ~    :  q         :  Indicated" 

I9U8-57       :       ^^^^  :  :  1959 


Crop  and  State 


APRICOTS: 

California 

Washington 

Utah 

United  States 
PLUMS: 

Michigan 

California 
United  States 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

California 

United  States 


Tons 

190,300 
13,310 
-5j.370 

208, 9B0" 


Tons 

167,000 
2/  li<-,000 
9,^00 


Tons 


Fresh  Basis 


90,000 
2/  14,000 
_4j_000 


__190^'+00]^  ^2^jP9P. 


Tons 

210,000 
11^,000 
_52.500 

'229jj.500" 


6,130  7,300  7,800 

80j_6oo  2/_8l,000  _  61,000 

162730"  ^i300       "  6H,Boo 


7,700 
lOOjj^OOO 
'107,700" 


20,880 
18,130 
52,020 


_l6o^8oo_ 


22,200 
16,000 

3^,000 


Dried  Basis  3/ 


19,300 
13,500 
19,700 


21,000 
18,500 
J+6,000 


_l65^000  2^i000_ 


i^93,030 


Fresh  Basis 


J^Q^jlOO  2^2^500_ 


_150^000_ 
1^60,500 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  condi- 
5ons.  Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  1957 -Apricots,  Washington,  3,000;  Utah,  800;  Plums, 
Michigan,  650;  Prunes,  Oregon.  5. 000  (fresh  basis);  1958 -Apricots,  Washington,  400. 

2/  Includes  excess  cuUage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  1957 -Apricots,  Washington,  1,800;  Plums,  California,  3,000; 
RSS -Apricots,  Washington,  600. 

3/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2|  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS__Airo__NUTS 
Condition  August  1 


Crop  and  State 


Average 
19^8-57 


1958 


1959 


Production 


Average :  q  • Indicated 
19l+8-57:_        _  1  _  1959. 


AVOCADOS: 

Florida 
FIGS: 

California 
Dried) 
Not  dried) 
NECTARINES: 

California 
OLIVES: 

California 
Ali^ONDS: 

California 
FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

Washington 
United  States 
WALNUTS: 

California 

Oregon 

United  States 


Percent 
62 

Qk 
56 


Percent 


20 


89 

75 
76 


Percent 

73 

82 
27 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


9,110  2/  i^,100 

3/26,350  3/23,200 
"  11,500  11,000 

17,950  2/3*^,000 

ii-7,700  70,000 

^4-1, 280      19,800  70,000 

7,270       7,150  9,800 

_  _  636    _  _3ito_  _  _  390 

hS9§.  I    ^^^90  _10,190 


66,820     82,200  63,000 
6,690  _   6_^500_  _  5,i+00 


J3, 510  _  f8_^700~  _6B,500 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain 
tions.  In  1958  estimates  of  sue 
2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of 
5/  Dried  basis. 
?/  Short-time  average. 


years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  condi- 

h  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Olives,  California,  2,000, 

harvested  fruit  (tons):  Avocados,  Florida,  400;  Nectarines,  California,  3,000. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CHEDRRIES 


Variety 

aud 
State 


SWEET  VARIETIES; 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 
k  Great  Lakes  States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
7  Western  States 
United  States 


Production  1/ 


Tons 


k,0QO 
1,130 

8,510 
"1^,067 
"  1,185 

2,590 
597 

3,37»^ 
19,200 
21,880 
30,720 

-91,111 


Tons 


2,700 
1,000 
250 
15j.500 

1,820 
1,950 
k20 
U,900 
2/15,800 
~  17,800 
10,900 
"  73l590" 


2h 


Tons 


6,100 
1,100 
300 
13,500 
^,000 
1,960 
2,750 
1,100 
U,800 
2/  18,500 
25,300 
12,200 
"*  "6^,^10 
87,^10 


Tons 


7,100 
1,000 
220 
Ik, 500 
"2^820 
"1";650 

620 
1,700 
13,700 
25,100 
13,000 
1*5210 
"80,050 


SOUR  VARIETIES; 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

5  Great  Lakes  States 
Ifontana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 
6  Western  States 
Itaited  States 


22, 5^ 
9,070 
1,791 

71,550 

302 
802 

1,975 
2,120 
2,190 

10,^3i 
130,130 


22,100 
9,300 
1,650 
89,000 
12j,500 

I  :ii\5io: 

1,700 
1,550 

2,iiO0 
2,500 
3^000 
I  I  12^550: 
 ll72.10p_ 


22,000 
11,200 
2,100 
1^9,500 
8,000 
""92,300  ~ 
~  "  3^  " 
1,560 
1,770 
2,250 
1,900 

-  1^102  - 
11,120 

101,920  ~ 


21,500 
10,300 
1,500 
85,000 
13,000 

i5r,  joo 

 250 

850 

1,550 
850 
900 

3, 500 

:r,5io 
13^,210 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  yesu:s,  production  includes  scaae  quantities  \mhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Includes  680  tons  excess  ciollage  of  harvested  fruit  in  1957,  and  320  tons  in 
1958. 
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CROP  PRODITCTIOW^  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PECANS 


Production 


State 

Improved  varieties  l/~  : 

Wild  seedling  pecans 

Average 

1958  . 

Indicated  : 

Average  : 

1958  : 

Indicated 

19^8-57  : 

1959  : 

191^8-57  : 

1959 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

N.C. 

1;782 

2,800 

1,U00 

2hl 

koo 

200 

S.C. 

3,078 

6,600 

3,^0 

562 

l,i+00 

600 

Ga.  : 

29,397 

35,000 

26,200 

5,973 

10,000 

8,800 

Fla. 

2,830 

1,600 

i,Uoo 

2,030 
3,068 

1,000 

1,100 

H-Lcl  • 

13,620 

3h,k00 

6,000 

3,200 
7,800 

1,000 

1,600 

Miss. 

8,200 

3,100 

4,969 

Ark. 

l,0l4 

800 

i,4oo 

i^,535 

1,550 

5,600 

La. 

5,000 

3,000 

13,015 

9,000 

16,000 

Okla. 

1,600 

2,000 

17,1^^9 

13,900 

23,500 

Texas 

5,203 

5,000 

5,^00 

29,837 

21,000 

21,600 

N.Mex. 

2/  3^030 

^^500  . 

h,900 

69,1^3  105,500 


58,200 


81,378 


69,250 


80,000 


Production 

state 

All  Pecans 

Average  19^18-57  : 

■      1958-  -  : 

Indicated  1959 

1,000 

i,5o5 

1,000 

pounds 

poxands 

pounds 

N.C. 

2,023 

3,200 

1,600 

S.C. 

3,640 

8,000 

4,000 

Ga. 

35,370 

45,000 

35,000 

Fla. 

i+,860 

2,600 

2,500 

Ala. 

16,688 

37,600 

7,000 

Miss . 

9,515 

16,000 

4,700 

Ark. 

5,549 

2,350 

7,000 

La. 

16,490 

14,000 

19,000 

Okla. 

18,620 

15,500 

25,500 

Texas 

35,040 

26,000 

27,000 

N.Mex. 

2/  3,030 

4,500 

4,900 

U.  S. 

:  150,521 

174,750 

138, 200 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 
2/    Short-time  average. 
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CBOP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Ci-op  ReportinG  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

POTATOES^  IRISH 
^uFvested  acfe^e        Yield  per  Earv.  acreT  Production 


Seasonal 
groxjp 
and 
State 


'Average 
:i949-57 


:  :lndi-; 
:1958  l/:cated: 
:  :1959  ; 


Average 
19^9-57 


:  :Indi-  :  :  :Indi- 

:1958  l/:cated  clZ^^'^95Q  l/:cated 
:  :1959    :19W7.  .1959 


1,000     1,000    1,000  1,000      1,000  1,000 

acres     acres    acres     Qirt,     Cwt .       Cvrfc.      c^rb  .       c\rt .      c\it  ■ 

12.9      13.5     12       160       $6       150      2,055     1,296  1,800 
_  21   _   1^-3  _  155  _  _175   _  _145_  _  2,01*8  _  3,675  2^071* 
"26.3*"    31*^5   "2^.3     15^.2  l?d     1^7.3  5^,103     ^,971  ""3,87^" 


WIMTER; 

telif ,  

Total~Winter 
EARLY  SPRING: 


Fla. -Hastings 

17.0 

160 

2,732  2/3,952 
475  729 

2.7Q5 

1  y  y 

-Other 

k.k 

S.4 

?.  8 

106 

120 

456 

~  y^ 

Texas 

3.3 

'  y 

46 

75 

120 

JL'tO 

C.C. 

60 

Total"E7spring 

■  21*:b"- 

?1.2"' 

1^5. 8" 

i^oT?" 

j.y\jt  ( 

"1287^" 

"  3,355 

^,703 

'37311 

LATE  SPRING: 

N.C. 

8  N.E. Counties  3/  14.5 

15.9 

13.2 

124 

129 

115 

1,785 

2,055 

1,518 

Other  Counties!/  11.8 

7.1 

6.9 

73 

83 

80 

870 

590 

552 

S.C. 

10.8 

6.5 

6 

82 

75 

90 

875 

488 

540 

Ga. 

3.0 

2.0 

1.7 

59 

58 

59 

178 

116 

100 

Ala. -Baldwin 

18.2 

17 

12 

97 

130 

120 

1,801 
558 

2,210 
451 

1,440 

-Other 

12.1 

9.4 

8.5 

46 

48 

55 

468 

Miss. 

10.9 

9 

9 

40 

45 

50 

1*37 

405 

450 

Ark. 

14.3 

8.5 

8 

50 

50 

60 

708 

425 

480 

La. 

11.0 

6.8 

7 

42 

45 

52 

456 

306 

364 

Okla. 

6.1 

4.6 

4.6 

49 

61 

60 

302 

281 

276 

Texas 

11.1 

8.7 

8 

45 

57 

65 

498 

496 

520 

Ariz. 

4.8 

9.6 

8 

231 

185 

265 

1,124 
14,949 

1,776 

2,120 
13,725 

Calif.  V   

56.7 

61.1 

45 

265 

238 

305 

14,553 

Total  L, Spring 

i56.2 

137.9 

133.^ 

1^*5.3 

153.5  2¥,54o  ~2ir,i55 '52~;55r 

EARLY  SUMMER; 
Mo. 
Kans. 
Del, 
Md. 

Va. -Eastern  Shore  20.4 

-Norfolk 

-Other 
N.C. 
Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 
Texas 
^If .  J*/ 
JItotal_E .  Sunme 
LATE^SUMSeR: 

Mass.  2.6 

R.I.  1.4 

N.Y.-L.I.  5/  22.9 

N.J.  26.6 

Pa.  5.9 

Ohio  9.0 

Ind.  6.6 

111.  5.7 
Mich.  7.4 
Wis.  20.6 
Minn.  5.I 

Nebr.  6.7  

See  footnotes  on  nex^"  page. 


12.0 

9 

9 

64 

80 

^5 

3.3 

2.5 

107 

6.5 

U 

10.5 

210 

3.9 

2.9 

2.7 

124 

l40 

!  20.4 

21 

20 

130 

3.9 

2.3 

1.9 

100 

85 

8.3 

7 

6.5 

64 

67 

13.0 

9 

8.8 

63 

80 

3.7 

2.8 

2.4 

36 

38 

18.7 

13.7 

13 

57 

65 

18.2 

12 

12 

57 

55 

6.3 

11.4 

12 

142 

155 

9.2 

11.9 

264 

280 

'12876"" 

"■117.3 

no  .J 

"9F.T 

■'l2"57o" 

80 

1§5 
110 

120 

90 

70 

85 

48 

60 

68 
170 
5iq_ 
■  123.2' 


773 
247 

1,0^3 
383 

2,545 
395 
533 
820 
134 

1,056 

1,037 
867 

2,39i* 
12,217 


720 

353 
2,310 


2/2,730 
1^ 
469 
720 
106 
890 
660 
1,767 
3,332 

"l^*,5'55 


720 

2^5 
1,942 

2,lK30 
171 
1*55 
748 

115 
780 
816 
2,0l»0 
2/9li 
"13,633 


2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

12.5 

15.5 

18 

18 

U.3 

3.9 

i:g 

6.4 

3.2 

2 

1.5 

6 

7 

20 

20 

4.8 

4.4 

5.2 

5.1 

143 

165 

136 

175 

1^ 

240 

161 

225 

133 

180 

132 

140 

111 

ll*0 

126 

142 

126 

170 

91 

115 

-  61  - 

165 
165 

245 
225 
170 
145 

% 

120 
145 

160 

no 


373 
185 
4,442 

1*,177 
784 

1,171 
703 


346 
245 
3,000 
4,050 

771* 
966 
361 
188 
840 
2,840 
816 
598 


346 
231 
3,798 
4,050 
663 
928 
448 


2,900 
704 
561 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  Av&iBt  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

 POTATOES ,  _IRISH_-_Cont inued  

Harvested  acreage    :  Yield  per  harv.  acre 


Seasotial 
group 
and 
State 


Average 
19^^9-57 


:Indi- 


^a^9  19^^9-57 


:lndi- 
1958  l/:cated 
:1959 


Production  _ 
"  Tindi-" 
1958  l/:cated 

 II959  . 

1,000  1,000  1,000 
cvt .       c\rt .      c\rt . 


Average 
19^9-57 


LATE  SljMMER; 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N»C. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif.  

Jl^taljb .  Svanmer 
FALL? 


1,000 
acres 

3.3 
5.6 
lif.3 

^.9 
9.2 
10.3 
1.3 
17.5 
10.2 
12^6 
"210.7" 


1,000  1,000 
acres  acres 


Cwt.  Cwt. 


2.k 
h.7 

12 

3.9 
10.5 

13.1 
3.2 

2U 
12.5 
11.5 
"153TB' 


2.1 

11 
h 

9.6 
13 
2.7 

2h 

11.5 
10  _ 
180.9 


69 
71 

65 

80 
207 
219 

102 
256 

157 
267  _ 

15^.5 


85 

75 

65 
105 
215 
225 
170 
2U0 
220 
285 

■l8'677" 


Cwt. 

75 

70 

65 
110 
200 
225 
170 
250 
210 
275 
~1567l' 


228 
392 
926 
381 
1,911 
2,262 
1I18 

1,992 
3,3^9 
"33,052 


204 
352 
780 
UlO 
2,258 
2,948 
544 
2/5,760 
"  2,750 


158 
315 
715 
440 
1,920 
2,925 
459 
6,000 
2,415 
2,750 
"33,561;: 


Maine 

137.7 

149 

1  ti  r- 
145 

258 

250 

255 

35,390 

37,250 
360 

N.H. 

3.2 

2 

-1  Q 
1.0 

159 

loO 

170 

507 

Vt. 

3.9 

2.1 

1.9 

l42 

175 

155 

540 

368 

Mass. 

5.5 

4.7 

4.5 

152 

175 

180 

837 

822 

R.I. 

3.3 

3.3 

3 

198 

225 

210 

659 

742 

Conn. 

5/ 

7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

176 

205 

210 

1,361 

1,374 

N.y.-L.i, 

28.4 

37 

30.5 

206 

250 

255 

5,930 

9,250 

-Ut)state 

51.0 

«^  rt 

39 

35 

I63 

200 

195 

8,222 
8,439 

7,800 

Pa. 

59.0 

)■)■  ^7 
44,7 

42.1 

144 

_175  

170 

7,822 
"65,785 

"B'EasteiTi-Fall 

299.9" 

'  28B75" 

270.5 

"2^979  61,881*: 

Ohro 

157^*" 

■  -  13-"  - 

"1^.5 

"  147 

lEo 

"iSb" 

"  2,245 

2,080 

ind. 

6.0 

5.6 

6 

193 

177 

210 

1,159 

991 

Mich. 

57.7 

46.5 

47 

119 

170 

l4o 

6,732 
4,652 

7,905 

Wis. 

35.0 

29 

28 

134 

145 

150 

4,205 

Minn. 

78.2 

81 

88 

106 

130 

120 

8,313 

10,530 
54o 

Iowa 

8.2 

6 

5.5 

73 

90 

75 

598 

N.Dak. 

94.1 

105 

100 

112 

l4o 

120 

10,572 
918 

14,700 

S.Dak. 

11.7 

8.8 

8.5 

80 

86 

65 

757 

Nebr. 

21.6 

13.4 

12.3 

148 

155 

155 

3,218 

2,077 

9  Central -Fall 

327.9 

"358.3 

309-9 

117.6" 

1^2.0 

"128.4  38,iro8  "43,785 

MontT 

9.9" 

971"" 

9.1 

13^ 

"•1^5-  - 

150 

1,325 

i,iao 

Idaho 

149.8 

198 

204 

181 

210 

195 

27,323 
619 

41,580 

Wyo. 

4.8 

5.6 

4.8 

130 

156 

150 

874 

Colo. 

43.6 

45.9 

41 

186 

230 

180 

8,125 
1,641 

10,557 

Utah 

10.9 

10 

8 

152 

155 

145 

1,550 

Nev. 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

188 

220 

24o 

297 

352 

Wash. 

14.8 

22 

22 

224 

240 

24o 

3,342 

5,280 

Oreg. 

25.8 

28 

27 

226 

250 

225 

5,801 

7,000 
4,760 

Calif. 

16.3 

17 

235 

280 

280 

3,795 

"'9~Westem-Fair 

27774" 

'  ~33772 

~  185.0 

21776" 

20o7i  52,269 

73,363 

Total  Fall 

905.2" 

934.0 

915.1 

_  '^^'l 

195.9 

i84j6  152,561  182,936 

U.  S. 

~  "174^171" 

1.39S.7 

"iffl.l 

229,529 

1^467.0 

155.8 

176.1 

265,729 

36,975 
306 
294 
828 
630 
1,386 
7,778 
6,825 
7,157 

"  "2,33^ 
1,260 
6,580 
4,200 

10,560 

4l2 
12,000 
552 
_  1,906 
39,5o5 
"1,365 
39,780 
720 
7,380 
1,160 
312 
5,280 
6,075 
_  '*>900 
65,972 
168,957 
245,992 


1/  Revised.   2/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marketed  because  of  low  prices 
(thousand  hundredweight);  Early  Spring,  Florida  -  Hastings  area,  312;  Florida  -  Other,  83;  Early  Summer,  Virginia, 
Eastern  Shore,  136;  Late  Summer,  Washington,  403.    3/  North  Carolina  -  8  Northeastern  Counties  -  Beaufort, 
Camden,  Carteret,  Currituck,  Hyde,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank  and  Tyrell.   Other  Counties  -  other  coastal  plain  countici, 

4/  The  crop  in  RiversiJe,  San  B.mardino,  San  Diego  and  Orange  Counties,  formerly  classified  as  Late  Spring,  is 
in  the  Early  Summer  estimate,   5/  The  total  acreage  tor  Long  Island  in  1959  was  distributed  between  late  summer 
and  fall  crops  in  proportion  to  tGe  1956-58  average  percentages. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AI^,  USDA 


SWEETPOTATOES 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

:  : 

Indi- 

: Indi- 

State 

Average 

:       1958  : 

cated 

Average 

:  1958 

:  cated 

"'~  " 

:  : 

194Q-57 
1,000 

17000" 

:     1959  „ 
""1,000 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

cwt . 

C\'7t . 

cwt. 

N.J. 

~5T" 

"55- 

9Q 

IQ 

li  379 

1,440 

i,44o 

Mo. 

55 

65 

139 

130 

120 

Kans. 

49 

90 

90 

53 

108 

117 

m. 

100 

l40 

125 

513 

672 

600 

Va. 

78 

89 

89 

1, 332 
2,660 

1, 700 

1,958 

N.C. 

61 

75 

70 

2.325 

2,170 

S.C. 

50 

53 

57 

1.386 

689 

684 

Ga. 

42 

48 

45 

1.137 

528 

450 

Fla. 

:  45 

^3 

50 

182 

72 

75 

Ky. 

50 

55 

56 

300 

242 

235 

Tenn. 

54 

63 

65 

708 

504 

520 

Ala. 

43 

55 

48 

927 

715 

576 

M.SS. 

45 

48 

48 

1,146 

912 

960 

Ark. 

45 

54 

58 

331 

270 

290 

La. 

55 

59 

57 

4,882 

4,779 

4,845 

Okla. 

47 

62 

62 

133 

118 

118 

Texas 

!  44 

55 

70 

1,351 

1,210 

1,680 

Calif. 

85 

-  78  ^ 

817 

1^020 

^  _l2pl4_ 

U.  S. 

55-5 

65.5 

65.2 

19,516 

17,434 

17,852 

HOPS 


Yield  £er 

acre 

Production 

State  ; 

Average 
1948-57 

1958 

:  1959 

Average 
;  1948-57 

\       1958  \ 

1959 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
po\inds 

1,000 
pounds 

Idaho 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

1,846 
1,670 
1,150 
1,510 

1,620 
1,490 
1,080 
1,530 

1,940 
1,610 
1,250 
1,600 

2,755 
23,193 
11,110 
11,421 

5,670 
28,310 
5,400 
9.027 

6,790 
29,946 
6,625 
9,280 

,U.  S. 

\  1,490 

1,449 

1,586 

48,478 

48,407 

52,641 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  August  1959 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AI^B,  USDA 
JULY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 
and 
division 


Number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  July 
I95B      :    1959""  ■ 


Eggs  per 
100  layers 
"19^  "":  1959  " 


 Total_eggs  produced  

~  "  During" July        J^-n-^Jul^  ^°£lj.  Z 
1955"  :  1959"    :    1958      :  "l959 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

H.J. 

Pa. 

N.A. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 

E.N.C. 
MLnn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 

W.N.C. 
Del. 

m. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

S.A. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
iHss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Ocla. 
Texas 

S.C. 
Itont. 
Idaho 
\fyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

West. 

U.S. 


Thousands 
3,027 
2,138 
823 
3,292 
392 
3,320 
7,966 
11,900 
162.^52 
I  59^3103  " 
10,632 
10,852 
13,70i^ 

7,737 
10_^95o 

"  53^.875"  " 
~  l67o58"  ' 
20,82+6 
9,726 
2,622 
6,632 

8,319 
7j^566 

"  71,799"i; 
"  "  581 
1,939 
3,938 
1,930 
8,81+1+ 
2,683 

6;62i+ 

-.3il75_ 
Z29j.7l^ 
5,126"  " 
l+,990 
^,508 
3,592 
3,i^02 
2,061 
3,889 
_  lli.539 
_  39^.507"  " 
1,05^" 
1,259 
308 
1,1+08 
616 
1+71 

1,639 
91 

l+,229 
2,566 

_  2l^i+38_ 
35iOHl 

"279,2H6~  ■ 


Thousands 
2,852 
1,858 
677 
3,271+ 
379 
3,li^ 
7,261 
11,506 

'10,790 
10,339 
13,027 

52^(^6 
'  1^,730"  " 
20,1+28 
9,302 

2,1+^3 
6,660 
8,286 

■  S9^^r " 
~  ~  59^  " 


I.  91*8 

l+,287 
1,772 
9,631+ 
3.370 
7,3^9 
_3^208 

■  32^158" 

■  "^^955" 

5>039 
i+,90i+ 
i!-,0i5 
3,589 
1,83!+ 
3;  907 

II,  610 

'  ^97B5"3" 
'  "^ToB'o" 

1,290 
280 
1,^*50 

569 
550 
1,571 

93 
^,586 
2,621+ 

21;  782 

"  T57975" 
2767358" 


Number 

"17599 
1,658 
1,730 
1,807 
1,727 
1,807 
1,832 

1,717 

-.V79_ 
lj.7^2_ 

""1,752 
1,755 
1,739 
1,721+ 

^1,773 
ll7^7 

"1,807"" 
1,860 
i;7i^5 
1,699 
1,767 
1,810 

1^779 
"1,806" 
"  I,^i2  " 

1,680 

1,655 
1,593 
1,637 

_li795 
1^653" 

""1,557" 

1,^97 

1,631 
1,1+20 

1,593 
1,398 
1,606 

_l^62l__ 
5^9 
1,752' 
1,817 
1,801+ 

1,773 
1,693 
1,752 

1,829 
1,612 

1,891 
1,906 

I2.959 
1,913' 
17752' 


Number 

"iTW 
1,708 

1,699 
1,792 
1,668 
1,686 
1,866 
1,721+ 

17S17 
1,795 
1,795 

"17826" 
1,872 
1,736 
1,761 
1,782 
1,76^ 

"  r,S25' 

1;655 

1, 711 

1,  o3o 

1,761 

_l^879 
li.7^5" 
1, 5^7" 

1,556 

1;  717 
1,612 
1,699 

1,463 
1,663 
1,618 
"176TB" 
"1,770' 
1,809 
1.007 
1,712 

1,779 
1,010 

l,6li-3 
1,965 
1,385 
1,970 
"l79^0- 


Millions  Millions 


51 


~     9I+I  9I+5  77050 


59 
7 

60 
1I+6 
20I+ 
293 
569 
18^ 
190 
238 

133 
195 

_  1^1 
■  291 
388 
170 

^5 
117 
151 
_  135 
1^297 
9 
33 
55 
33 
1I+6 
1+ 

57 
"  1+91+ 
"  "81 

75 
71+ 
51 

3^ 

29 
62 
19I+ 
Z  ^20 
-19 
23 

6 

25 
10 
8 

30 
1 
80 
1+9 
1+20 

~^7T 
A^92_ 


50 
32 

12 

59 
6 

53 
135 
198 

asa 

833 
19^ 
186 

23^ 

269 
382 
161 

h3 
119 
1I+6 
136 


10 

32 

73 
32 
163 

57 
129 

60 

"I  561 
"■  "77 

78 
81+ 

65 
61 

27 
65 

188 

~  Slj-5 
"  "19 
21+ 

5 
25 

10 

10 

33 
2 

90 

1+9 
i+31 


Millions 
380" 

259 
103 
1+26 
2+9 

397 
1,053 
l,iH5 
2^107 

x i|9:  : 

1,801 
970 

1,^50 
_7l050l 
2,373 
3,11^2 

1,273 

352 

915 
1,189 

_l^06o__ 
10,301+ 

■"73" 

2I+3 

1+85 

23^ 

1,090 

3|5 
780 

_ 

3^630" 

"616" 

553 

375 
387 
22I+ 
1+92 

I2.399 

3i?7: 
150 
182 

1+2 
182 

75 

65 
217 

11 

582 
366 

_2^83l_ 
i+,703 
367*^^3" 


Millions 
^52 
259 
96 
1+28 
1+9 
1+03 
1,021+ 
1, 1+10 

1,862 
1'^ 

f,3io  " 
"?,3il  " 
3,272 
1,299 
335 
973 
1,208 

"ic^i+7ir " 


2 

57^^ 
2I+I 

1,212 

1+02 
921 
1+21+ 

621  ' 

605 

606 

i+30 

l+6lv 

211 

l,5l3 

'  £,972  " 
150  ~ 
190 
h2 
136 

72 

73 

237 
1I+ 

637 

372 
2,969 
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